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DAIRY  NUMBER 


NOVEMBER  1913 


15  CENTS 


$100  THE  YEAR 


If  we  could  once  get 
squarely  before  the 
sheepmen  of  Ohio,  all 
the  good  points  of  this 

Stewart 
Little  Wonder 
Shearing  Machine 

we  are  confident  that  every  owner  of 
200  sheep  or  more  would  have  one  of 
these  outfits. 

There  is  a  two-horse  power  gaso- 
line engine  that  is  truly  a  marvel  of 
compactness  and  energy.   It  will 
not  only  work  to  shear 
sheep,  but  will  do 
any  other  work  that 
two-horse  power  can 
accomplish. 
It  will  earn  its  own 
way  and  pay  a 
profit  on  any 
farm. 

The  two 
shearing 
machines 
supplied  on 
it  are  our 

latest  model  and  carry  the  celebrated  Stewart  wide  shear. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  look  into  the  merits  of  this  outfit.  Write  for  our 
complete  catalogue  on  it.  ^ 

Send  now  and  if  you  decide  to  get  one,  order  early, 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

82  La  Salle  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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FOR  THAT  DAINTY  LUNCH 

When  you  want  something  snappy,  appetizing  and 
satisfying,  just  try  our 

Neufchatel 

OR 

Buttermilk  Dutch  Cheese 

They  are  delicious.   Just  fills  the  bill  in  every  way, 
but  don't  forget  to  ask  for  the  West  Jefferson 
kind.    "That's  the  Standard." 


The  West  Jeff erson  Creamery  Company 


Cheap  Pork  from 
High  Priced  Corn 

Is  an  impossibility  when  feeding  corn  alone  at  present  prices. 
There  will  not  be  cheaper  corn  until  1914  corn  crop  is  grown. 
Meanwhile  don't  waste  good  feed.  Save  One-third  your  corn 
crop  by  feeding  your  hogs  one-half  pound  per  day 

Swift's  Dig-ester  Tankage 

(60  per  cent  Protein) 

No  guess  work  about  results.  Proved  by  ten  years  careful 
feeding  trials  at  leading  State  Experiment  Stations  and  daily 
use  on  Corn- Belt  Farms.  If  you  don^t  feed  it,  write  for 
Free  Sample  and  Prices. 

Swift  &  Company,  Chicago 

Kansas  City  Omaha  St.  Louis 

St.  Joseph  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth 

Harrison  Station.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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USING  THE 

Tower  Pulverizer 


is  one  big  step  in  the 
line  of 

Intensive  Farming 

It  thoroughly  prepares  a 
level  seed  bed  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  labor,  leav- 
ing an  ideal  mulch  with 
all  weeds  eradicated. 


The  Tower  Cultivator 


is  not  only  thorough  in  its  method 
of  cultivating,  but  is  a  weed  ex- 
terminator and  leaves  the  much 
desired  mulch  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  thus  furnishing  double  pro- 
tection by  not  destroying  the  corn 
roots  and  supplying  a  covering 
of  fine  dirt  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Good  for  all  cultivations  in  all 
fields  at  all  times  by  all  corn  rais- 
ers. All  users  of  TOWER  tools 
become  enthusiasts.  Look  for  the 
name  "TOWER"  when  you  buy. 


[he 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 

.  MENDOTA,  ILL. 
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in  Feed  Your  Stock 
60  Days 

Before  You 
Pa 


VU  Show 
You  How 

To  make  them  grow  faster— thrive  better— look  better— 
Put  on  flesh  on  no  more  feed— stop  losses  from  worms — 

I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  fanners  and  stockmen — I'll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the 
privilege  of  sending-  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  your  stock  60  days.  I  simply  want  to  show 
you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal-Vet  will  work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs,  your  horses 
and  cattle.  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition  —  rid  them  of  all 
stomach,  and  free  intestinal  worms  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  your  stock  profits. 
I  don't  ask  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  I  prove  all  my  claims  fir^ — and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  60  days,  you  do  not  pay  me  a  cent. 

The  Great 
Worm  Destroyer 

Sal-Vet  is  first  a  worm  destroyer;  second,  a  conditioner;  a  medicated  salt.  It  contains  several  medicinal 
elements  which  promptly  kill  and  expel  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  and  in  the  meantime  puts  the  digestive 
organs  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  It  sharpens  the  appetite— tones  the  blood — puts  life  and  vitality 
into  the  whole  system.    It  aids  digestion — helps  the  animal  to  derive  more  good  from  its  feed. 

No  Drenching— No  Handling— They  Doctor  Themselves 

It  is  easy  to  feed  Sal-Vet — you  feed  it  just  as  you  do  salt.  Put  it  where  all  your  stock — sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  horses  ^4 
and  cattle,  can  get  at  it  daily  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.  It  will  keep  your  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs  from  4 
dying — make  your  horses  and  cattle  look  better,  thrive  better — save  you  money  in  saving  feed — make  you  mora 


profit  by  making  your  stock  more  valuable.  I  want  to  prove  all  this  on  your  own  farm  and  before  you 


pay  me  one  cent.    You  cannot  afford  not  to  accept  this  open,  liberal  offer.    You  pay  the  small  freight 
charge  when  it  arrives  and  I  will  send  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days,  after  that 
pay  if  pleased.    Read  this  letter  :  ^  ^ 

From  Sec'y  Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 
''I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal-Vet  ever  since  its  introduction  and  find  that  ^#^0**\'*?^'^^* 


it  is  a  perfect  worm  exterminator.   I  feed  Sal-Vet  as  I  would  salt  and  it  positively  does  all 


that  you  claim  for  it.    There  is  nothing  within  my 


cheap.   It  expels  worms  and  puts  stock  iu  fine  conation."     E.  C.  STONE,  Peoria,  111.       ^'^^'*^<=.- s^fV 

Send  No  Money  —  Simply  Send  Coupon  "  you  could  open  and  read  the  .#*V,<5^.^5« 

letters  I  get,  voicing  the  ap-         1^.  ^;.^.;0^  ir 
preciation  of  hundreds  of  stockmen  and  farmers — who  have  taken  advantage  of  my  4* 
liberal  offer,  you  would  not  delay  a  minute  in  sending  me  the  coupon  requesting  ^ 
enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days,  especially  when  I  do  it  before  ^k.'^^^-^'  y' 

you  pay.    Now  fill  in  the  coupon,  telling  how  many  head  of  stock  you  V^VN  cS* 


are  feeding — mail  at  once.    Sal-Vet  costs  but 
day  for  each  hog  or  sheep, 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 
THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO., 

Prices:   40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  *u.u>.,  ^^.u  .u=.,  v^.w, 
$13.00:  500  lbs. .  S21.12.    No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
on  this  60  day  trial  offer. 


■twelftli  of  a  cent  per  ^ 


FEIL,  President  [42]  jfA'^^i.^f^^"       /'  ^, 

Dept.AgS   „  Cleveland,©.  V^^^>;^2>°  / 

,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,  $9.00;  SOOlbB.,       a'^ ^  ^-^^'^  /  --^"5 
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Best-Hated  of  Farm  Tasks 

ON  the  spreaderless  farm  the  thought  of  the  great 
heaps  of  manure  piling  up  constantly  in  barn  yards, 
stables,  and  stalls,  is  a  gloomy  one.  Those  piles 
mean  much  disagreeable  and  hard  work.  Three  times  every  bit  must 
be  handled.  It  must  all  be  loaded  onto  high  wagons.  It  must  be 
raked  off  in  piles  in  the  fields.  Then  every  forkful  must  be  shaken 
apart  and  spread. 

Compare  that  old-fashioned  method  with  the  spreader  way.  You 
pitch  the  manure  into  the  spreader  box,  only  waist  high,  drive  out  and 
—  the  machine  does  all  the  rest. 

And,  far  more  important,  if  you  buy  an  I  H  C  spreader  one  ton  of 
manure  will  go  as  far  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand,  with  the  same  good 
effect  on  the  soil,  and  it  will  all  be  spread  evenly. 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  farm  necessities.  The  man  who  uses  one  will  get  the  price  of  it 
back  in  increased  crops  before  its  newness  has  worn  off. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  constructed  according  to  plans  in  which  every 
detail,  every  feature,  is  made  to  count.  They  are  built  to  do  best  work 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  stand  every  strain  for  years.  They 
are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  for  small  farms  and  large,  low  and 
high  machines,  frames  of  braced  and  trussed  steel.  Uphill  or  down, 
or  on  the  level,  the  apron  drive  assures  even  spreading,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  corners  is  assured  by  rear  axle  differentials.  In  all  styles  the 
rear  axle  is  placed  so  that  it  carries  near  three-fourths  of  the  load. 
This,  with  the  wide-rimmed  wheels  with  Z-shaped  lugs,  makes  for 
plenty  of  tractive  power.  Winding  of  the  beater  is  prevented  by  large 
diameter  and  the  beater  teeth  are  long,  strong  and  chisel  pointed. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  line,  at  the  store  of 
the  local  dealer  who  sells  them,  will  interest  you.    Have  him  show 
you  all  these  points  and  many  more.   Study  the  catalogues  you  can 
get  from  him,  or,  write  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  (fll  3  C  II] 

Chicago  USA 


#iiiJii©iiiii®mii©iiiii)iiiii!iii^ 
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FAVORITISM 

Favoritism  may  be  partial  or  favoritism  may  be  merited.  Those  closely  in  touch 
with  the  facts  never  question  for  a  moment  that  the  favoritism  shown  for 


Indian  in  Circle 


In  Every  Package. 


by 
ties 


m  overwhelming  majority  of  butterniakers  and  dairy  authori- 
is  anything  less  than  merited  favoritism. 


''Wyandotte"  cleanliness  is  known  the  world  around.  It  is 
protective.  It  insures  milk  and  its  products  against  contamination.  It  is  the  arch 
enemy  of  milk  bacteria.  It  is  the  champion  of  purity  and  sanitary  excellence.  It 
is  the  standard  of  dairy  cleanliness. 

Vrho  will  allow  anything  less  than  ''Wyandotte''  cleanliness  where  milk  is  kept 
is  inviting  the  bacteria  germ,  lessened  milk  cpality  and  a  lower  grade  of  butter  or 
cheese.  Butterniakers  who  have  discovered  this  fact  naturally  favor  AVyandotte 
Dairyman  "s  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  and  they  number  three  out  of  every  four. 

Xo  person  is  ever  asked  to  favor  ''Wyandotte"'  until  he  is  absolutely  convinced 
of  every  claim  for  it.  This  always  has  been  the  understanding  and  why  we  always 
say — if  not  all  we  claim  for  it,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  sack  or  write  your  supply  house, 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

TMs  Cleaner  Has  Been  Awarded  the  Highest  Prize  Wherever  Exhibited. 


BE  PROGRESSIVE 

 BUY  

HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 

FERTILIZERS 

The  absolute  "Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Eock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

"We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"'  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 


The  M,  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  C  H.,  OHIO. 
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I  More  M 

[  For  Cream 

I  We  need  more  cream  to  take 

■  care  of  the  increasing  demand 

■  for  our 

I  "DAISY  BRAND"  BUTTER. 

g  Better  start  today  and  ship  us 

■  what  you  can  spare. 

H  '^Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

■  We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 
I  Butterfat 

I  □□□ 

I   The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

—  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Illllllllllllll 
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The  Relation  of  Dairy  Type  to  Milk  Production 

H.  H.  WING 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University 


THE  characteristics  and  conforma- 
tion that  are  usually  associated 
with  what  is  known  as  the  "dairy 
type"  are  generall}''  understood  and 
recognized  b}^  students  of  dairy  pro- 
duction, and  there  is  a  fairly  general 
agreement  among  such  students  as  to 
what  constitutes  dairy  type.    Still,  if 
those  who  have  given  the  study  of  this 
subject  the  most  attention  were  asked 
to  show  the  relation  between  dairy  type 
and  milk  production  from  a  physiolog- 
ical standpoint,  it  is  altogether  likely 
they  would  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  so  doing.    Without  going  into  de- 
tails, the  dairy  tj^pe  may  be  described 
as  that  in  which  the  animal  is  charac- 
teristically wedge  shaped  with  the  wide 
part  of  the  wedge  toward  the  rear, 
where  the  form  is  spare  with  an  ab- 
sence of  muscular  development  especi- 
ally along  the  ribs  and  loins  and  on  the 
thighs  and  shoulders ;  where  the  skin 
is  mellow  and  loose  and  the  hair  fine 
and    soft    with    abundant    secretion , 
where  the  udder  is  large  and  capacious 
and  symmetrically  developed  with  the 
teats  of  a  convenient  size  and  evenly 
placed;  and  where  the  internal  organs, 
particularly  those  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen are  large  and  fully  developed. 
Certain  minor  characteristics   of  the 
head,  neck,  back  and  ribs  are  also  tak- 
en into  consideration  and  go  to  make 
up  the  ideal  dairy  type. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  relation 
of  the  dairy  type  to  milk  production, 
the  characters  of  such  a  type  may  be 


convenientl}^  classified  into  three 
groups.  First,  those  of  the  udder  itself 
and  its  appendages  and  accessories. 
Second,  those  characters  that  indicate 
size  and  capacity  of  the  vital  organs. 
This  would  include  the  muzzle,  throat, 
nostrils,  size  and  capacity  of  the  chest 
and  size  and  capacity  of  the  abdomen 
together  with  the  external  veins  that 
indicate  the  character  of  the  circula- 
tion. Third,  those  characters  that  we 
find  associated  with  dairy  production 
such  as  wedge  shape;  spareness  of 
form;  thinness  of  the  withers;  promin- 
ence of  the  spine ;  openness  of  the 
chine,  and  length,  width  and  levelness 
of  the  hips  and  pelvis. 

In  respect  to  these  three  groups,  it 
is  very  likely  that  all  would  concede 
that  size  and  capacity  of  the  udder  is 
intimately  and  logically  associated  with 
the  capacity  to  secrete.  Unless  the  ud- 
der encloses  a  large  gland  composed  of 
active  secreting  units  or  follicles,  there 
cannot  be  very  extensive  secretion. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  vari- 
ous extraneous  matters  such  as  fatty 
tissue,  character  of  the  attachments  and 
so  forth  are  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  the  real  and  apparant 
size  of  the  udder.  The  capacity  to  se- 
crete must  be  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  secreting  follicles  going  to 
make  up  the  udder. 

In  considering  the  second  group,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  capacity  for 
production  must  be  closely  related  with 
the  important  vital  functions,  respira- 
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tion,  digestion  and  circulation  and 
without  the  capacity  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  these  functions  as  indicated 
by  a  large  heart,  capacious  lungs  and  a 
well  developed  abdomen,  any  animal 
must  be  handicapped  in  the  capacity 
to  produce  large  amounts  of  milk.  This 
does  not  mean  that  small  or  even  weak 
animals  will  not  sometimes  produce 
milk  in  paying  quantities  but  it  is  done 
usually  at  the  expense  of  their  vitality. 

In  regard  to  the  third  group  of  char- 
acters, there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
greater  difficulty  in  showing  a  distinct 
physiological  relations  between  the  con- 
formation and  production.  In  all  prob- 
ability with  respect  to  most  of  them,  it 
would  have  to  be  said  that  their  rela- 
tion to  milk  production  was  coincident- 
al. It  is  not  known  that  it  is  necessary 
for  milk  production  that  cow  should 
be  wedge  shaped,  have  a  spare  form, 
lean  withers,  level  rump  or  what  not, 
but  it  is  found  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  these  characteristics  are  found 
accompanying  or  coincidental  with 
large  production  and  the  majority  is 
.sufficiently  large  in  most  cases  so  that 
the  conclusion  is  at  least  fairly  strong 
that  the  characteristics  are  related  to 
functional  activity  in  milk  production. 

Any  discussion  in  this  matter  would 
be  incomplete  without  calling  attention 
to  the  great  usefulness  of  actual  rec- 
ords of  milk  production  as  compared  to 
any  characteristic  of  the  so-called  dair^? 
type.  It  was  not  until  the  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  discovered  this  fact  and  set 
themselves  earnestly  about  the  business 
of  securing  records  of  production  that 
any  very  great  progress  was  made  in 
improving  general  dairy  capacity  in  the 


various  dairy  breeds.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  selection  for  breeding  purposes 
is  based  wholly  on  the  performance  of 
the  parentage,  various  faults  of  con- 
formation, especially  those  that  have 
to  do  with  beauty  and  symmetry,  are 
almost  certain  to  appear. 

And  this  brings  up  to  the  last  con- 
sideration ;  namely  symmetry  or  beauty 
in  the  dairy  animal.  The  standards  of 
symmetry  or  beauty  are  well  known  to 
be  subject  to  sudden  and  unreasonable 
change  just  as  are  the  fads  or  fashions 
with  respect  to  any  thing  with  which 
human  beings  have  to  do.  A  regular, 
symmetrical  udder,  straight  on  the 
back  and  level  on  the  floor,  may  not 
contain  any  more  secreting  follicles  and 
may  have  no  greater  capacity  than  one 
of  equal  size  that  is  long,  narrow,  fun- 
nel-shaped and  pendulous,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  see  that  the  former 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  particularly 
the  educated  eye,  than  the  latter  and  is 
therefore  more  to  be  desired  in  an  ani- 
mal. An  animal  with  a  straight  back 
may  have  no  greater  capacity  to  secrete 
milk  and  may  be  no  stronger  than  an 
animal  with  a  crooked  back  but  again 
she  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  so 
the  application  might  be  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  So  long  as  the  vital 
functions  are  not  sacrificed  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  secrete  is  measured  by  records 
of  production  it  is  the  province  of  the 
breeder  to  practice  such  selection  that 
his  animals  will  approach  the  highest 
ideal  dairy  type  as  recognized  by  the 
individual  or  concurrent  opinion  of 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  the 
largest  amount  of  most  careful  study. 
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Preparation  for  the  Dairy  Business 

J.  H.  BAIRD 
Manager  Keewaydin  Farms,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 


THE  man  of  today  is  judged  by  the 
standards  he  is  able  to  set  and  up- 
hold. In  order  to  set  a  standard  he 
must  know  what  is  expected  or  what 
others  have  done.  To  reach  a  high 
standard  in  any  phase  of  agriculture  he 
has  to  find  out  the  underlying  cause 
that  has  brought  about  former  results. 
In  a  college  course  in  agriculture  a 
man  is  able  to  get  more  today  than  did 
the  student  ten  years  ago.  New  ideas 
are  brought  to  his  notice  because  the 


though  he  should  perhaps  have  to 
make  his  own  way  through  college.  To 
make  a  start  the  student  might  go  to 
the  college  dairy  farm  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  earn  money.  Husking  corn, 
filling  silos,  and  cleaning  windows  are 
some  of  the  things  that  may  test  his 
faithfulness.  Soon  he  must  select  steady 
work  that  he  feels  will  give  him  the 
experience  for  his  future  career. 

He  must  remember  that  dairying  is 
a  wide  field.   Careful  studv  of  barn  con- 


DAIRY  CATTLE,  FINE  BUILDINGS,  AND  GOOD  FARMING— A  TRIO  HARD  TO  BEAT. 


graduates  of  previous  years  have  kept 
on  Avith  the  study  of  causes.  If  we  were 
to  compare  chances  for  success  of  the 
college  man  with  one  lacking  college 
training,  this  opportunity  of  studying 
underlying  causes  is  reason  enough  to 
warrant  his  taking  the  advanced  school 
work. 

The  important  factor  in  a  man's  col- 
lege course  is  to  have  a  definite  aim 
toward  which  he  is  working.  In  this 
number  of  the  Agricultural  Student  the 
subject  of  Dairying  is  uppermost  in  im- 
portance, so  let  us  consider  whether 
college  training  can  better  prepare  a 
man  to  develop    an   ideal  herd,  even 


struction  may  cheapen  construction 
cost.  In  summer  the  student  may  gain 
practical  experience  b}''  working  on  dai- 
ry farms.  He  can  keep  on  the  lookout 
for  the  best  in  dairy  methods  and  ma- 
chinery. Methods  used  in  one  section 
have  sometimes  never  been  tried  in  oth- 
ers. What  would  be  beneficial  in  one 
section  might  not  be  beneficial  in  an- 
other. The  water  supply  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  producing  good  milk, 
hence  water  systems  should  be  observed 
as  well  as  feeding  and  housing  prob- 
lems. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  "It  is  better 
to  have  the  practical  rather  than  the 
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theoretical  knowledge,"  but  why  not 
have  both?  A  college  man  is  often  bet- 
ter trained  in  both  lines  when  he  has 
bnt  little  money  on  which  to  start  his 
education.  After  making  his  way 
through  college  he  can  scarcely  expect 
to  buy  a  farm  equipped  with  stock  and 
machinery.  He  must  decide,  and  is  ful- 
ly capable  of  deciding  such  questions 
as  what  breeds  he  wants  to  work  with, 
whether  he  desires  pure-breds  or  grades, 
or  whether  he  will  manage  a  large  herd 
where  the  owner  wants  all  the  milk  he 
can  get  at  the  least  expense. 

If  he  chooses  pure-breds  he  must 
study  each  animal  in  order  to  develop 
a  herd,  test  each  cow  to  get  a  yearly 
record,  go  out  with  his  best  individuals 
to  shows,  go  to  sales  to  learn  from  oth- 
ers as  well  as  to  give  advice.  If  one 
is  aiming  at  immediate  financial  returns 
at  the  sacrifice  of  increasing  the  value 
and  productiveness  of  the  herd,  he 
should  handle  grade  cows  instead  of 
pure-breds.  The  latter  have  been  care- 
fully selected  and  mated  for  too  many 


generations  in  order  to  develop  cer- 
tain qualities,  and  have  thus  involved 
too  great  an  expense,  to  let  them  de- 
generate. 

The  world's  records  are  hard  to  sur- 
pass, but  the  average  yield  can  be 
greatly  increased.  Through  proper 
feeding  and  care  the  daughter  may  ex- 
ceed the  mother  in  production  and  this 
may  be  repeated  in  the  next  generation. 
The  yearly  record  is  the  only  sure  test 
of  a  cow's  ability  in  production. 

The  pure-bred  cow  has  been  trained 
and  developed  physically  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Selection  is  the  only  short 
road  for  improving  her.  The  college 
man  may  improve  his  herd  in  a  shorter 
time  as  he  understands  these  laws  of 
evolution.  The  untrained  man  with  a 
lack  of  reasoning  ability  may  make  mis- 
takes that  mean  the  loss  of  great  sums, 
either  for  the  owner  or  himself;  but 
with  a  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
the  climb  to  success  is  more  sure  and 
the  high  standards  more  easy  to  reach. 


For  the  fruit  of  the  time  of  our  toil, 

For  whate'er  we  have  fought  for; 
Whether  born  of  the  brain  or  the  soil, 

Be  the  meed  we  have  sought  for; 
For  the  gifts  we  have  had  from  His  hand 

Who  is  Lord  of  the  living. 
Let  then  ring*  through  the  length  of  the  land 

A  Thanksgiving!  Thanksgiving! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 
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The  Value  of  Advanced  Registry  and  Register 

of  Merit  Records 

PROF.  OSCAR  ERF 
Head  of  the  Dairy  Department  at  Ohio  State  University 


THE  term  "Register  of  Merit"  has 
reference  to  a  system  of  butter  fat 
records  based,  upon  a  standard  fixed  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Clnb,  The 
term  ''Advanced  Registry"  applies  to 
the  same  scheme  in  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  breeds. 
The  Brown  Swiss  Association  terms  it 
'"Registry  of  Production"  and  the  Red 
Polled  Cattle  Club  have  a  "Test  of 
Production"  in  which  cows  making  a 
certain  amount  are  given  a  Certifiicate 
of  Merit. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  is 
the  most  advanced  step  in  determining 
the  real  value  of  individuals,  families 
and  breeds,  in  the  field  of  pure  bred 
work.  Breeds  were  established  upon 
the  law  that  "Like  produces  like"  and 
according  to  this  law,  the  character- 
istics of  the  parent  are  transmitted  to 
the  offspring,  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  certainty.  The  purer  the  breed- 
ing of  the  parent,  the  greater  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  transmission  and  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  this  and  make  it  more 
universal,  herd  books  were  established, 
identifying  the  animal  and  recording 
the  names  of  its  ancestors.  This  sim- 
ply furnished  a  guarantee  of  purity  of 
breeding  and  was  of  small  value  with- 
out a  record  of  performance  in  con- 
nection with  it.  That  a  cow  has  in  her 
pedigree  a  number  of  high  sounding 
names  of  animals  that  have,  perhaps, 
been  highly  advertised  by  some  man 
and  are  without  any  particular  indi- 
vidual merit,  counts  for  nothing.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors, all  of  which  have  been  high  and 
economical  producers,  the  pedigree  be- 
comes of  inestimable  value.    If  there  is 


any  possible  chance  for  an  animal  to 
meet  the  requirements,  the  owner  is 
making  a  great  mistake  when  he  falls 
to  have  her  officially  tested. 

We  sometimes  hear  this  spoken  of  as 
"the  rich  man's  hobby,"  a  race  be- 
tween rich  men's  cows,  having  pounds 
of  butter  fat  for  the  goal.  But  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  men  whose  cows  have  made  high 
records,  own  small  farms,  from  ten  to 
tAvo  hundred  acres  and  this  speaks  well 
for  the  advantage  of  the  official  test 
for  the  average  dairyman.  But  the  real 
value  of  the  official  testing  is  in  the 
weeding  out  of  poor  cows  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  and  most  economical 
butter  fat  producers.  And  if  there  is 
any  merit  in  the  old  law  of  like  pro- 
ducing like,  upon  which  our  breed  herd 
books  have  been  founded,  it  certainly 
must  apply  in  the  case  of  animals  with 
high  producing  capabilities. 

As  this  work  grows  older,  the  possi- 
bility of  its  use  for  selecting  sires  of 
merit,  becomes  greater.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  a  bull  calf  whose 
dams  on  both  sides  for  four  genera- 
tions back  have  records  of  400  pounds 
of  butter  fat  per  year,  is  of  much  great- 
er value  and  is  more  likely  to  transmit 
that  characteristic  than  one  that  has 
been  bred  haphazardly  and  with  pedi- 
grees backed  with  no  record  of  per- 
formance. The  time  has  passed  when 
high  sounding  names  are  connected 
with  value  and  it  is  now  being  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  performance  of  the 
individual.  A  record  of  performance^ 
should  accompany  the  pedigree  of  each 
animal,  to  show  its  real  mei-it  and' 
worth. 
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The  Place  of  Dairying  in  Ohio  Agriculture 

PROF.  O.  C,  CUNNINGHAM 
Department  of  Dairying,  Ohio  State  University 


DAIRY  products,  or  more  properly 
milk  products,  have  been  used  to 
some  extent  from  earliest  periods  of 
history.  We  find  them  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Not  until  modern  times, 
however,  have  we  had  a  system  of 
farming  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
produce  dairy  products. 

If  we  go  back  seventy-five  years  or 
more  in  the  history  of  our  own  country 
we  find  the  dairy  industry  only  begin- 
ning to  develop.  Previous  to  that  time 
our  cities  were  small  and  required  only 
a  small  amount  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
and  cheese  all  of  which  was  produced 
by  farms  adjoining  the  city,  or  by  the 
so-called  town  cow.  The  families  which 
did  not  furnish  their  own  milk  pro- 
ducts were  comparatively  few.  When 
these  products  were  produced  for  sale 
they  came  from  two  or  three  cows  kept 
by  the  farmer  and  not  from  what  we 
now  think  of  as  dairies.  The  growth 
of  our  large  cities  containing  a  great 
and  ever  increasing  number  of  con- 
sumers who  are  in  no  sense  producers 
has  completely  changed  conditions  and 
made  it  profitable  for  farmers  in  some 
localities  to  specialize  in  the  production 
of  milk  products.  Because  our  cities 
are  still  growing  rapidly  the  territory 
called  upon  to  supply  them  continues 
to  increase  following  the  radiating  rail- 
road lines.  The  butter  and  cheese 
which  was  all  made  on  the  farm  in 
early  days  is  now  made  in  factories 
and  the  raw  product  for  the  same  ship- 
ped long  distances. 

This  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  dairying  and  the  keeping  of 
larger  numbers  of  dairy  cows  in  almost 
all  parts  of  our  country  than  was  prac- 


tical when  the  farmer  had  to  manu- 
facture his  own  product. 

The  great  number  of  large  cities  in 
Ohio  and  in  close  proximity  give  it 
particularly  good  marktes  for  dairy 
products.  However,  the  good  markets, 
are  not  the  only  reasons  for  developing 
dairying  in  the  state.  The  same  thing 
is  taking  place  in  Ohio  that  has  occur- 
red in  dairy  countries  of  Europe  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
that  is  the  bringing  in  of  the  dairy  cow 
to  rebuild  the  diminishing  fertility. 
The  decreased  fertility  due  to  continued 
cropping  and  poor  methods  calls, 
for  some  system  of  farming  that  will 
restore  it.  Dairy  farming  together 
with  proper  rotation  and  use  of  fertil- 
izers lends  itself  to  this  better  than  any 
other  system  because  the  dairy  cow  is, 
the  largest  producer  of  manure  of  our 
farm  animals.  She  also  encourages, 
the  growth  on  the  farm  of  soil  building 
legumes  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa  and 
the  use  of  purchased  feed  such  as  bran, 
oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  which  are 
rich  iir  fertilizing  elements. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  agriculture 
in  European  countries  that  the  dairy 
cow  should  be  maintained  profitably  af- 
ter the  steer,  the  pig  and  the  sheep  had 
been  driven  out.  The  same  will  be  true 
in  Ohio  because  of  the  facts  already 
given  and  the  additional  one  that  she 
produces  food  products  more  cheaply 
than  other  animals. 

Dairying  has  come  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  our  agriculture  in  Ohio.  Many 
who  see  the  advantage  of  making  dai- 
rying a  part  of  their  farm  operations 
will  be  confronted  with  the  question  as; 
to  how  far  they  can  profitably  special- 
ize in  dairying.   This  will  depend  large- 
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ly  on  farm  factors,  (1)  inclination  of 
the  man,  (2)  accessibility  to  market, 

(3)  whether  the  sale  of  pure  bred  ani- 
mals is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  profits, 

(4)  the  water  supply. 

The  inclination  of  the  man  must  al- 
ways be  a  large  factor  in  determining 
his  business.  Just  as  a  man  should  not 
be  a  doctor  unless  the  work  of  a  doctor 
appeals  to  him,  so  he  should  not  be  a 
dairyman  unless  there  is  an  appeal  in 
the  work  of  the  dairvman.    He  should 


all  feeds  produced  upon  the  farm.  It 
may  as  well  be  said  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  the  farms  on  which  it 
will  be  most  profitable  to  confine  the 
source  of  revenue  to  dairy  products 
alone  will  for  some  time  at  least  be 
comparatively  few.  The  greatest  prof- 
it in  most  cases  will  come  from  the  pro- 
duction of  a  money  crop  as  well.  The 
increased  yield  from  these  crops  as  a 
result  of  the  manure  produced  on  the 
farm  and  the  raising  of  leguminous 


WHITE  LILY  OF  SOUTH  FABM. 

— Courtesy  Ayrsliire  Breeders'  Association. 


be  fond  of  cows  and  caring  for  them 
and  should  not  be  unwilling  to  give 
close  application  to  his  business  and  its 
details  and  to  put  in  rather  long  hours. 

It  will  always  be  true  that  the  most 
specialized  dairying  can  be  done  best 
on  farms  that  are  close  to  the  market, 
that  is  near  to  a  city,  a  condensery,  a 
creamery  or  close  to  a  railroad  station 
that  gives  direct  connection  with  the 
above  outlets  for  his  product.  Often- 
times it  is  profitable  on  farms  thus  fa- 
vorably located  to  devote  practically 
all  effort  to  the  dairy  proper,  feeding 


crops  will  be  one  of  the  profits  result- 
ing from  the  dairy  operations. 

Farms  in  districts  not  having  quick 
connection  with  large  cities  or  which 
are  on  poor  roads  some  distance  from 
a  railroad  station  are  not  so  favorably 
located  for  dairy  specialization.  Many 
of  the  farms  of  southern  Ohio  will 
come  in  this  class.  This  does  not  mean 
that  these  districts  are  not  open  to 
dairy  development.  In  fact,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  keeping  of 
more  cows  offers  a  greater  chance  for 
increased  profits  and  increased  fertili- 
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ty  than  any  other  system  of  farming  in 
these  inaccessible  regions  provided  they 
are  near  enough  a  railroad  station  to 
justify  shipping  cream  at  least  twice  a 
week.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
dairying  will  best  become  a  part  of 
quiet  diversified  farming,  fewer  cows 
per  acre  being  kept  than  in  the  more 
favorable  sections  and  the  products 
being  marketed  as  cream  to  creameries. 
As  our  country  grows  and  cities  become 
still  larger  even  these  rougher  portions 
of  Ohio  may  be  called  upon  to  be  larger 
producers  of  dairy  products. 

If  a  pure  bred  herd  is  maintained 
and  properly  managed  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock  will  add  largely  to  the 
income  and  justify  a  larger  part  of  the 
time  being  given  to  the  dairy  herd 
than  would  otherwise  be  profitable. 
The  profit  from  this  end  of  the  business 
also  will  be  influenced  by  location. 
Pure  bred  dairy  herds  are  always  more 
profitable  in  a  locality  where  it  is  gen- 


erally known  a  certain  breed  is  kept 
by  a  number  of  farmers  and  good  cows 
are  always  for  sale.  Therefore,  it  will 
always  pay  the  beginner  with  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  to  consider  his  com- 
munity and  adopt  the  breed  which  has 
a  start  there  or,  if  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  do  that,  it  will  be  to  his 
advantage  if  he  can  get  his  neighbors 
to  take  up  his  breed. 

The  fourth  consideration  mentioned 
as  affecting  the  extent  to  which  dairy- 
ing might  be  specialized  was  the  water 
supply.  In  some  parts  of  Ohio  this 
need  not  be  given  consideration  be- 
cause it  is  plentiful  but  in  other  sec- 
tions, particularly  in  some  of  the  hilly 
parts  of  southern  Ohio,  it  is  a  serious 
problem.  When  there  is  a  question  as 
to  a  good  water  supply  being  available 
it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
because  dairying  becomes  drudgery 
without  it  and  can  not  be  carried  on  in 
the  oanitary  way  it  should. 


IMP.  MASHER'S  SEQUEL. 
He  Has  More  Daughters  in  the  A.  R.  Than  Any  Other  Bull  of  the  Breed. 
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The  Advisability  of  Line  Breeding  in  the 

Dairy  Herd 

B.  J.  RUETENIK 
Manager  Good  Hold  Farm 


THE  old  adage,  "Everlasting  stick- 
ing to  a  thing  ultimately  brings 
success*'  never  conld  be  applied  to  the 
dairy  with  greater  stress  than  at  the 
present  age.  The  selection  of  a  founda- 
tion herd  together  with  a  herd  sire  pre- 
sents to  the  experienced  breeder,  not  to 
mention  the  novice,  a  world  of  difficul- 
ties. For  the  former  it  means  that  his 
selection  must  be  of  a  quality"  that  will 
insure  him  early  returns,  whether  his 
intentions  be  to  produce  milk,  or  to 
sell  stock.  For  the  latter  it  means  that 
he  has  all  the  disagreeable  experiences 
to  overcome  that  pertain  to  his  future 
success.  Never  before  has  the  dairy 
problem  assumed  such  great  import- 
ance not  only  in  the  care  of  the  herd 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy,  but  also 
in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock. 

We  admire  dairymen  who  have  ideas 
and  principles  in  breeding,  Avhether 
right  or  wrong,  and  who  closely  adhere 
to  the  same.  Many  say  that  all  the 
dairy  herd  is  the  sire.  It  is  true  that 
the  dairy  could  not  prosper  without 
one  of  the  best  sires.  Not  enough  stress, 
however,  is  put  on  the  dairy  cow,  and 
in  many  of  the  greatest  dairies  unprof- 
itable animals  are  kept  along  in  the 
herd  for  the  reason  that  their  pedigrees 
show  fashionable  breeding.  It  is  very 
reasonable  to-  expect  that  if  we  breed  a 
cow  that  is  deficient  in  size,  udder  and 
dairy  capacity,  to  a  bull  similarly  in- 
clined, that  the  offspring  will  be  materi- 
ally weakened  and  will  show  to  a  great- 
er degree  the  defects  that  have  already 
existed  in  the  sire  and  the  dam.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  breed  where  size, 
production  and  type  are  manifest  in 
both  the  sire  and  the  dam,  especially  if 


they  be  of  the  same  family,  we  can 
reasonably  expect  the  offspring  to  be 
that  much  more  strengthened  in  the 
good  qualities  that  have  gone  before. 
For  instance  in  a  large  and  modern 
dairy  a  daughter  of  a  famous  bull,  that 
had  a  butter-fat  record  of  over  twenty 
pounds  was  bred  three  times  in  succes- 
sion to  a  bull  whose  sire  had  a  large 
number  of  famous  cows  in  the  Register 
of  Merit.  The  offspring  consisted  of 
two  heifers  and  a  bull.  The  daughters 
went  into  the  Register  of  Merit  with 
large  performances  as  two  year  olds, 
and  one  having  been  tested  as  a  four 
year  old,  eclipsed  the  performance  of 
her  dam.  Another  cow  in  the  same 
herd,  as  great  a  producer  as  the  former, 
was  twice  bred  to  a  bull  of  fashionable 
breeding,  that  made  a  wonderful  rec- 
ord in  the  show  ring  and  whose  daugh- 
ters were  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Also 
his  sire  sold  for  a  fabulous  price.  One 
of  the  two  resulting  daughters  failed  to 
make  the  test,  while  the  other  went  in- 
to the  Register  of  Merit  by  a  small 
margin.  In  the  latter  case  production 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals mated  were  sacrificed  for  fash- 
ionable breeding,  and  the  consequent 
results  were  a  little  less  satisfactory. 

It  is  the  wise  breeder  that  knows  his 
own  cows  and  knows  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  at  the  pail.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  must  be  familiar  with 
the  record  of  their  ancestors  for  gen- 
erations that  have  passed,  and  by  a 
consistent  breeding  plan,  using  a  bull 
that  is  strong  in  the  defects  of  his  cows, 
develop  animals  that  by  their  merit 
will  forge  their  way  to  the  front  and  be 
an  honor  to  the  entire  dairy  comiaunity. 
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The  Dairy  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 

ROBERT  L.  FLEMING.  '14 


WE  are  now  far  away  from  the  idea 
that  an  exhibit,  in  order  to  draw 
crowds  and  be  successful,  must  be  of 
a  sensational  nature.  We  are  now  view- 
ing these  things  in  a  different  light  and 
an  exhibit  in  order  to  be  truly  a  success 
must  be  educational.  This  was  clearly 
proven  at  the  State  Fair  by  the  Dairy 
exhibit. 

The  entire  space  of  the  new  dairy 
building  was  given  over  to  the  Dairy 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. And  here  the  work  done  was  an 
attempt  to  show  the  people  how  milk 
is  handled  in  a  sanitary  method  from 
production  to  consumption.  That  the 
attempt  was  a  success  was  vouched  by 
the  large  number  of  people  that  crowd- 
ed the  building  from  early  morning  un- 
til late  at  night. 

In  one  wing  of  the  building  was  a 
model  dairy  barn.  Here  were  housea 
twelve  registered  Jersey  cows  and 
these  cows  furnished  the  milk  for  some 
of  the  other  operations  of  the  plant. 
In  the  model  barn  were  a  number  of 
large  pictures  showing  unsanitary  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  most  of  our  dairy 
barns.  This  alone  was  well  worth  the 
cost  of  a  trip  to  the  fair.  For  in  com- 
parison to  the  way  that  the  stable  ought 
to  be  managed,  as  shown  by  the  model 
barn,  the  farmera  were  reminded  by 
the  pictures  of  conditions  as  they  actu- 
:ally  exist.    Many  farmers  opposed  to 
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the  so-called  "model"  barns,  after  see- 
ing the  comparison,  resolved  to  go 
home  and  better  the  conditions  on  their 
own  farms.  In  the  stable  the  record 
of  each  cow  was  posted  and  in  this  way 
the  people  saw  just  what  each  cow  was 
doing.  This  was  also  a  very  strong  ar- 
gument to  the  farmer  who  was  op- 
posed to  keeping  records,  for  he  saw 
how  simple  and  how  easily  it  could  be 
done. 

The  front  wing  of  the  building  was 
used  for  the  other  operations  of  a  fully 
equipped  dairy  establishment.  In  one 
booth  the  milk  was  clarified,  cooled,  and 
bottled ;  in  another  booth  ice  cream  and 
butter  were  made;  and  in  another 
booth  were  found  the  bottle-washing 
machine  and  also  the  can-washing  ma- 
chine. All  these  operations  have  their 
own  special  place  in  an  educational  ex- 
hibit, for  the  farmer  was  shown  exact- 
ly how  to  do  the  work  rather  than 
told  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
testing  department  was  also  another 
popular  place.  Here  the  Babcock  test 
was  explained  and  demonstrated.  Dai- 
rymen are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  are  helpless  without  the  Babcock 
tester  and  the  scales.  The  endless 
stream  of  people  that  crowded  around 
to  see  the  demonstrations  and  to  ask 
questions  in  regard  to  the  dairy  work 
was  a  good  proof  that  the  exhibit  was 
filling  its  mission  and  also  that  it  was 
a  success  in  every  respect. 


Fie  upon  thee,  November,  thou  dost  ape 
The  airs  of  thy  young-  sisters;  thou  hast  stolen 
The  witching  smile  of  May  to  grace  thy  lip, 
And  April's  rare  capricious  loveliness 
Thou'rt  trying  to  put  on.      — Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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An  Afternoon  with  a  Successful  Dairyman 

J.  W.  HENCEROTH,  '14 


ONE  da}^  in  late  summer  it  was  my 
privilege  to  spend  an  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  L.  P.  Bailey,  the  genial 
and  successful  dairyman  of  eastern 
Ohio.  His  farm  is  situated  in  the  hill 
section  of  Belmont  Count3\  The  land 
is  rather  rolling  with  steeper  slopes  for 
pasture  and  with  plenty  of  ground  that 
is  in  fine  condition  and  well  situated 
for  the  growing  of  immense  crops  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  corn  and  ensilage  for 
the  herd  of  fine  Jersey  cows. 

Arriving  at  about  the  noon  hour,  the 
first  thing  was  to  enjoy  a  country  din- 
ner in  which  real  Jersey  milk  and 
cream  and  home  grown  watermelon 
played  an  important  part.  After  din- 
ner the  genial  host  and  the  writer  went 
through  the  carefully  planned  dairy 
barn.  This  barn,  where  the  excellent 
Jerseys  are  fed  and  milked,  is  one  noted 
for  its  conveniences  and  sanitation.  At 
the  time  that  it  was  built  several  men 
advised  against  such  impractical  de- 
vices as  the  owner  intended  to  put  into 
the  new  barn.  However,  he  believed 
they  were  correct  and  went  ahead  and 
put  them  in,  and  his  critics  are  now 
saying  they  are  the  real  thing.  At  this 
point  it  would  be  well  to  relate  an 
instance  that  happened  at  the  Nation- 
al Dairy  Show.  Not  long  after  the 
barn  had  been  built  a  certain  noted 
judge  of  dairy  products  addressed  an- 
other man  saying,  "AVhy  did  ]\Ir.  Bai- 
ley put  in  such  a  system  in  his  dairy 
barn  ?  He  cannot  produce  good  butter 
under  such  conditions."  However,  the 
facts  were  that  this  same  judge  had 
just  passed  on  Mr.  Bailey's  butter  and 
awarded  it  the  highest  premium  of  the 
show. 

After  leaving  the  dairy  barn  we  in- 


spected the  other  farm  buildings.  Then 
we  examined  a  new  and  successful 
home  made  hog  feeder  where  a  fine 
bunch  of  hogs  were  fattening  on  clo- 
ver, tankage  and  mill  feed.  Next  Ave 
went  to  the  field  where  the  Jerseys 
were  grazing  their  fill.  Here  our  host 
singled  out  each  individual  and  told  of 
her  merits.  Looking  across  the  hills. 
Mr.  Bailey  pointed  out  the  barn  where 
he  had  started  in  the  dairy  business  on 
a  rented  farm  forty  years  ago.  He 
told  of  some  of  his  early  struggles  and 
hardships.  However,  his  faith  had  al- 
ways been  placed  in  the  pure  bred  ani- 
mal, and  right  well  has  the  faithful 
cow  repaid  him  by  buying  his  large 
and  well  equipped  home  and  also  a. 
larger  farm  some  miles  away  where 
most  of  the  young  stock  is  kept. 

Going  back  to  the  house,  one  of  the 
two  sons  who  now  run  the  farm,  got  out 
the  automobile,  of  recent  purchase,  and 
we  started  out  to  visit  the  herds  of  the 
vicinity.  These  were  herds  started  main- 
ly through  the  help  and  persuasion  of 
Mr.  Bailey.  After  riding  along  the  top 
of  these  hills,  breathing  the  pure  air, 
looking  over  fields  of  excellent  blue 
grass  and  clover  pasture  and  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  some  fine  Jer- 
sey herd  they  drove  me  to  the  train.  I 
was  tired  but  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I  had  been  permitted  to  spend  a  half 
day  with  a  man  that  had  made  the- 
dairy  cow  keep  him ;  and  with  a  man, 
the  secret  of  whose  attainments  was, 
found  in  the  efficient  management  of  a 
dairy  herd.  Any  one  may  well  covet 
such  good  fortune  for  it  is  this  sort  of 
success  that  helps  the  neighbor  and  the 
community  as  well  as  the  individuaL 
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EMINENT 'S  BESS,  THE  CHAMPION  JERSEY  COW. 

— Courtesy  Ohio  Farmer. 


BANOSTINE  BELLE  DEKOL,  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  COW. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Dairy  Industry 

W.  L.  CLEVENGER 
Dairy  Department,  Ohio  State  University 


FROM  time  immemorial  the  milk 
of  domestic  animals  has  been  used 
as  food  for  man.  Its  value  as  a  whole- 
some and  rich  diet  has  been  recognized 
from  earliest  records  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  The  cow  has  been  the  chief 
milk  producer  although  the  sheep, 
goat,  ass,  horse,  buffalo  and  deer  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  they  are  raised 
in  some  countries  even  to-day  for  milk 
production. 

Milk  with  its  products  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  food  for  all 
highly  civilized  nations.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  agricultural  land  of 
the  world  is  utilized  for  its  production. 
History  shows  us  the  general  use  of 
milk  and  its  by-products  as  food,  has 
come  about  only  with  the  development 
of  highly  civilized  nations.  Martiny 
points  out  that  natives  of  America,  Af- 
rica and  Australia  which  have  never 
developed  past  the  barbarian  stage, 
did  not  use  milk  as  a  food ;  while  the 
principal  races  of  Western  Asia  and 
Europe  made  use  of  it  and  are 
the  ancestors  of  our  highly  civilized 
nations  today.  Thus  we  find  the  most 
prosperous  countries  are  those  in  which 
the  dairy  cow  is  the  foundation  of  their 
agriculture.  To  illustrate,  compare 
Russia  with  Denmark,  and  Spain  with 
Holland. 

Dairying  as  we  know  it  is  conpara- 
tively  young.  Great  changes  in  the 
methods  and  processes  have  taken 
place.  Sixty  years  ago,  as  an  art  it 
was  imperfect  and  empirical  and  as  a 
science  had  little  or  no  existence.  These 
changes  are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
more  intensive  agriculture  had  to  be 
carried  on  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
For  this  reason  more  attention  was  di- 


rected toward  dairying.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  came  to  America  from 
1820-1850  because  Europe  could  not 
feed  them.  Since  then  dairying  has 
been  increasing  until  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  the  leading  dairy 
countries  of  the  world,  with  land  worth 
in  some  parts  as  much  as  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre.  The  dairy  schools  in 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  been  a 
large  factor  in  improving  the  methods 
of  making  better  milk  and  by-products, 
because  they  have  spread  greater 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  milk  to  the 
public  health,  and  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  pure  dairy  products 
from  the  economic  standpoint. 

The  precise  date  when  butter  and 
cheese  were  first  made  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  distant  past.  It  seems 
that  butter  was  used  as  an  ointment 
before  it  was  used  as  a  food.  In  1826 
cheese  was  exported  to  England.  The 
first  cheese  factory  was  built  1844  at 
Goshen,  Connecticut,  by  Lewis  M.  Nor- 
ton. The  milk  was  coagulated  at  the 
farm  and  the  curd  taken  to  the  factory 
to  be  converted  into  cheese. 

The  first  S3^stem  of  associated  dairy- 
ing originated  with  Jesse  Williams  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  1851.  He  developed  a 
good  market  for  his  product,  and  then 
began  buying  his  neighbors'  milk. 
This  was  the  real  'beginnig  of  factory 
conditions. 

From  1862-63  creameries  were  start- 
ed in  America  and  Denmark.  At  about 
this  time  Danish  butter  was  deemed 
good  for  wagon  grease  on  the  Hamburg 
market  while  today  its  butter  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the. 
world. 
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In  the  early  days  of  condensing,  milk 
was  boiled  down  to  one-half  and  bot- 
tled. A  Frenchman,  Leignac,  condens- 
ed it  to  one-sixth.  Dr.  Moore,  a  phy- 
sician, later  started  a  successful  con- 
densery.  His  manager,  Mr.  House,  con- 
tinued the  manufacturing  with  an  im- 
proved system.  From  him,  Mr.  Bor- 
don,  of  N.  Y.,  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  the  system  Avhieh  enabled  him  to 


them  were  not  commercially  successful 
until  1899-1900.  At  present  there  are 
a  few  factories  producing  powdered 
milk. 

The  inventor  of  the  ice  machine  was 
a  southern  physician  and  scientist,  Dr. 
John  Gorrie,  of  Apalachicola,  Florida. 
He  published  his  first  article  on  cooling 
in  1841  and  took  out  a  patent  on  a  ma- 
chine for  making  ice  in  1850.   In  dairy- 


K.  P.  POXTIAC  LASS,  THE  U  LB.  AND  $10,000  COW. 

— Courtesy  American  Agriculturist. 


adapt  and  start  condensing  in  a  closed 
vacuum  pan.  He  built  his  first  factory 
in  1856  and  the  business  has  been  grow- 
ing ever  since.  Upon  this  principle 
Mr.  Page  started  a  factory  at  Cham  on 
Lake  Zug-Switz  in  1866.  It  noAv  is  the 
largest  "condensing  milk  center  in  the 
world.    It  is  called  "Anglo-Swiss." 

The  first  patent  record  for  producing 
dry  milk  was  granted  to  Mr.  Newton 
by  the  British  Patent  office  in  1835. 
Others  were  recorded  from  time  to 
time  but  the  processes  described  in 


ing,  temperature  control  is  vital,  so 
this  was  a  great  step  in  advance. 

Milk  was  creamed  by  revolving  upon 
a  spindle  two  cylindrical  buckets  in 
1864  by  Prandtl,  of  Munich,  and  in 
1871  by  Lefeldt  in  a  revolving  drum 
with  a  speed  of  800  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  1879  two  machines  were 
perfected  which  permitted  continuous 
cream  and  skim  milk  discharges.  The 
Danish  Weston  was  invented  in  Den- 
mark and  the  De  Laval  in  Sweden. 
Both  had  hollow  bowls.    The  hand  sep- 
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arators  appeared  on  the  market  in  1886. 
In  1887  a  butter  extractor  which  made 
butter  from  sweet  milk  appeared  but 
soon  fell  into  disuse.  The  De  Laval 
separator  appeared  with  a  series  of 
discs  inside  of  the  bowl  in  1891  which 
had  the  effect  of  separating  the  milk  in 
thin  layers  thus  increasing  both  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  separator. 
The  value  of  a  cream  separator  needs 
no  comment  here. 

Dr.  Babcock  gave  to  us  in  1890  a 
simple  and  efficient  way  to  determine 
quickly  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in 
milk  or  cream,  known  as  the  Babcock 
test.  Before  this  a  certain  amount  of 
milk  or  cream  was  churned  in  a  fruit 
jar  to  determine  the  richness  of  it  by 
the  amount  of  butter  it  would  make. 
Then  came  the  oil  test  churn  which  de- 
termined the  amount  of  melted  oil  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  sample  taken.  These 
latter  methods  were  only  approximate. 
The  Babcock  test  has  enabled  the 
cheese  factories  and  creameries  to  buy 
their  milk  and  cream  on  a  just  basis 
and  detect  losses.  It  has  helped  the 
dairymen  and  farmers  to  weed  out  their 
unprofitable  cows  and  to  feed  and  pro- 
duce milk  more  economically.  In  other 
words,  it  has  helped  to  develop  the  dai- 
ry industry  more  than  any  other  one 
thing. 

In  1870  a  few  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German  war — Em- 
peror Napoleon  III  commissioned  M. 
Mege-Mouries  to  make  a  substitute  for 
butter  for  the  use  of  the  French  ma- 
rines and  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
Paris.  It  was  known  as  Margarine- 
Mouries.  The  best  ox  tallow  was  used 
in  making  it.  This  process  soon  ex- 
tended to  America,  Russia,  Germany, 


Austria  and  other  countries.  Up  till 
1880  nearly  all  margarine  was  made  ac- 
cording to  this  Frenchman's  process. 
This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  cooking 
fat,  being  more  economical  than  butter 
itself.  On  account  of  the  increased, 
amount  manufactured  the  ox  tallow  be- 
came less  procurable.  This  led  to  the 
use  of  other  oils  chiefly  the  cheaper 
plant  oils  as  cotton  seed,  earth-nut,  wal- 
nut, coco^nut,  sesame  and  poorer  sorts 
of  oils,  in  addition  to  the  ox  tallow,  ba- 
con fats,  goose  fats,  fat  from  soap 
boiling  manufactures,  slaughter  houses, 
and  other  sources.  Later  the  mode  of 
preparation  was  changed.  The  fat  in 
the  process  of  extraction  was  submit- 
ted to  a  higher  temperature  and  a 
greater  pressure  than  in  the  original 
process  with  the  result  that  an  inferior 
article  was  prepared.  In  some  of  our 
oleomargarine  made  today  we  have  but- 
ter-fats mixed  with  other  fats  to  make 
it  more  palatable.  It  is  like  mixing 
oats  and  chaff  together  to  feed  to  a. 
horse  because  it  makes  a  cheaper  com- 
bination. 

Because  the  dairy  cow  is  one  of  our 
most  economical  producers,  she  should. 
be  fostered  and  the  dairy  industry  en- 
couraged. She  helps  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  brings  us  uni- 
form returns  in  the  sale  of  her  pro- 
ducts. Her  only  limitations  are  too  hot 
or  too  cold  a  climate  to  be  kept  com- 
fortable, and  the  lack  of  a  good  uni- 
form supply  of  water  and  feed.  The 
dairy  business  has  increased  until  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  there  were  more 
than  twenty  million  dairy  cows  whose- 
produce  sold  for  over  a  billion  dollars, 
this  being  exceeded  only  by  the  corn 
crop  and  animals  sold. 
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Some  Practical  Points  on  Feeding 


ALEXANDER  WATTS 
Novelty,  Ohio 


IN  order  to  have  success  with,  the 
dairy  cow  she  must  be  fed  all  she 
can  eat  all  the  time.  The  foods  given 
her  must  be  such  as  will  produce  the 
most  milk  at  the  least  cost.  This  means 
that  the  farmer  to  realize  the  greatest 
profits  from  his  cows,  must  raise  the 
most  of  the  feeds  himself  and  do  away 
with  some  of  the  expensive  mill  feeds. 

On  our  farm  successive  plantings  of 
oats  and  peas  are  made  which  furnish 


does  not  pay  to  produce  milk  with  half 
fed  cows ;  in  fact,  they  must  be  fed  to 
their  full  capacity  or  profits  will  be 
small.  Some  high  priced  feeds  such  as 
oilmeal,  gluten,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
bran  are  essential  in  addition  to  what 
the  farmer  is  able  to  produce  for  him- 
self. Some  say  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
them,  but  our  experience  is  that  it  does 
not  pay  not  to  buy  them. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the   writer  that 
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green  ieed  most  of  the  summer.  Green 
■clover  is  also  fed  until  harvest  begins ; 
and  the  second  crop  is  also  utilized  in 
the  same  way.  This  fall  soy  beans  and 
sweet  corn  have  been  fed,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  best  combinations  for  milk 
production.  Beets  with  the  tops  left  on 
have  also  been  used  for  about  two 
months.  Such  feeds  supplemented  with 
ensilage  play  an  important  part  in  cut- 
ting down  feed  bills.  In  addition  to 
these,  however,  grain  is  a  necessity  and 
must  be  fed  everv  dav  of  the  year.  It 


American  dairymen  must  soon  adopt  the 
methods  used  in  the  European  coun- 
tries. Land  is  becoming  too  valuable 
to  lie  waste  or  little  used  where  it  can 
be  tilled  and  made  to  produce  three 
times  what  it  does  now.  Instead  of 
having  the  pasture  system  we  must 
keep  our  cattle  in  smaller  quarters  and 
feed  green  crops  raised  on  the  farm. 
Feeding  will  be  done  in  the  barn  the 
year  round.  During  the  past  summer 
the  writer's  cattle  have  run  on  pasture 
both  dav  and  night,  but  most  of  their 
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feed  has  been  gotten  at  the  barn.  The 
test  cows,  however,  were  kept  at  the 
barn  continually. 

Where  cattle  are  confined,  they  should 
have  all  the  green  feed  such  as  oats  and 
peas,  clover,  sweet  corn,  and  soy  beans, 
they  can  eat.  They  should  also  have  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat  up  clean.  In 
winter  when  green  feed  is  not  available, 
ensilage,  roots  and  hay  may  be  substi- 
tuted. The  same  grain  ration  should 
not  be  fed  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  as  cows  do  better  with 
changes.  A  good  ration  that  most  cows 
like  is :  two  parts  of  a  mixture  of  oats, 
bran  and  distiller's  grains,  and  one 
part  of  a  mixture  of  oilmeal,  gluten, 
cottonseed  meal  and  corn  meal,  with 
a  pinch  of  salt.  This  gives  a  good  milk 
flow  and  if  one  begins  with  it  carefully, 
the  cows  will  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  like  without  dangerous  results. 
After  experience  both  in  Scotland  and 
United  States,  the  writer  has  never 
made  a  cow  grain  sick.  The  mistake 
of  most  feeders  is  to  begin  too  liberally, 
especially  after  the  cow  has  just  fresh- 
ened. 

Now  as  to  how  such  feeding  results. 
In  283  days  Lothian  Maggie  DeKol  pro- 
duced 23,021.2  lbs.  milk  and  79S.4  lbs. 


fat.  A  two-year-old  heifer  in  the  herd 
produced  in  151  days  6,956.2  lbs.  of 
milk  and  218.7  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  while 
Lothian  Mary  De  Kol  produced  in  l73 
days  10,943.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  323.1  lbs. 
of  butter  fat.  One  of  these  cows  has 
been  in  milk  for  ten  months  and  is  still 
producing  over  60  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 
The  other  two  have  been  in  milk  for 
seven  months  each,  the  older  one  still 
producing  63  and  64  lbs.  and  the 
younger  one  45  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 

Records  like  these  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  cows  on  pasture,  for  such 
results  require  intensive  feeding.  The 
feeder  must  watch  his  cows  and  know 
just  what  they  need.  The  cow  should 
be  the  judge  of  her  own  wants  and 
these  should  be  followed  more  closely 
than  the  balanced  ration.  The  writer 
finds  that  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  ration  higher  in  protein 
than  the  balanced  rations  usually  con- 
tain. Laxative  and  bulky  foods  should 
be  used  and  whenever  convenient  the 
appetite  may  be  coaxed  with  apples, 
potatoes,  carrots,  rutabagas,  and  beets. 
Anything  the  cow  likes,  coupled  with 
kind  treatment,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  highest  performance. 


THE  SILO— THE  DAIRYMAN'S  BEST  FRIEND. 
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The  Pleasures  of  Owning  a  Pure-bred  Herd 

HAL  H.  HILL 
Owner  Hilltop  Farm,  Wickliffe,  Ohio 


SOME  years  ago  when  we  first  start- 
ed in  the  dairy  business,  we  tried 
to  figure  where  the  finish  would  be. 
There  were  many  anticipated  pleasures 
as  we  made  the  operation  appear  on  pa- 
per. So  with  the  finish  in  view,  with 
only  a  forty  acre  farm  and  F.  S.  Peer's 
book  on  "Soiling"  for  a  guide,  we  got 
busy. 

We  believed  the  sale  of  cream  owing 
to  our  nearness  to  the  Cleveland  mar- 
ket, coupled  with  our  desire  for  the 
pleasure  in  the  by-products  of  calves 
and  pigs,  would  be  our  plan :  so  for  its 
■economical  and  profitable  production 
we  chose  imported  Jerseys  for  our 
start,  and  have  been  enlarging  and  im- 
proving our  herd  as  fast  as  was  desir- 
able. We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
we  have  never  regretted  the  choice  of 
breed  made.  Many  well  known  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  Englishmen,  maintain 
large  and  expensive  deer  parks.  AVe 
believe  our  Jerseys  are  more  beautiful 
than  their  deer  and  more  domestic,  and 
give  their  owner  more  pleasure  in  their 
production,  besides  being  profitable. 

We  try  to  keep  twenty  cows  in  milk 
but  our  average  runs  about  seventeen, 
from  which  we  receive  a  monthly  cream 
check  of  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
Besides  this  our  sale  of  calves  from 
this  imported  herd,  averages  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

We  have  also  had  much  pleasure 
fiom  winning  in  the  show  ring  at  our 
county  fair  this  fall  takicg  Grand 
Sweepstakes  for  all  dairy  breeds.  This 
was  especially  gratifying  when  we  pre- 
sented only  seven  animals  and  had  as 
competitors  one  two-carload  herd  of 
Holsteins,  another  herd  of  twenty-five 
of  the  same  breed,  and  also  a  large 


delegation  of  unbeaten  Ayreshires; 
over  all  of  which  we  took  Grand 
Sweepstakes,  showing  conclusively  that 
there  must  be  merit  as  well  as  pleasure 
in  careful  breeding. 

Another  pleasure  in  owning  a  pure- 
bred herd  is  found  in  imparting  to  oth- 
ers the  desire  for  good  stock.  Many 
of  our  neighbors  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
breeding  to  our  best  bulls  and  when 
they  secure  heifers  out  of  grade  and 
high  grade  cows,  that  are  a  credit  to 
any  herd,  we  feel  that  we  have  accom- 
plished much  in  the  breeding  line. 
There  are  instances  in  this  section 
where  farmers  have  bred  grade  cows 
to  our  imported  bulls  and  have  obtain- 
ed calves  that  are  in  reality  superior 
animals  to  some  absolutely  pure-bred 
stock. 

There  is  at  all  times  the  interesting 
and  pleasing  study  of  either  the  im- 
provement of  your  matin gs  or  in  some 
cases  an  apparent  error  in  the  same. 
However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  judge 
too  hastily  along  these  lines.  We  have 
in  mind  three  full  sisters  at  present  on 
our  farm,  all  born  within  a  few  days  of 
March  first.  The  first,  a  1911  heifer, 
has  always  been  excellent  in  conforma- 
tion and  is  making  good  as  a  two-j^ear 
old  in  milk.  The  second,  or  1912  heifer, 
has  never  been  in  the  same  class  as 
the  1911  full  sister  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  she  will  ever  be  able  to  com- 
pare with  her  older  sister  in  any  way. 
The  third,  or  1913  heifer,  bids  fair 
from  present  indications  to  surpass  the 
1911  one.  In  fact,  if  she  continues  to 
develop  as  well  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  she  will  outclass  her  dam,  one  of 
the  best  animals  in  the  herd.    The  de- 
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duction  from  the  above  we  believe 
proves  that  the  mating  is  correct,  for 
although  we  are  disappointed  in  the 
second,  the  third  comes  with  stronger 
characteristics  and  better  conformation 
than  the  first,  which  we  have  always 
considered  an  exceptionally  good  indi- 
vidual. 

There  is  also  another  matter  to  be 
considered  in  pure-bred  stock.  You 
have  something  the  other  fellow  wants 
and  when  you  acquaint  him  with  your 
results,  he  appreciates  that  you  have 
something  which  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  have  also.  He  soon  com- 
mences to  figure  on  the  advisability  of 
increasing  his  assets  and  at  the  same 
time  improving-  his  stock  by  breeding 
up  his  herd  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ul- 
timately he  disposes  of  his  scrubs,  lit- 
tle by  little  as  he  ascertains  that  many 


of  them  are  "boarders,"  giving  no  ade- 
quate return  for  his  labor  and  invest- 
ment. He  gradually  but  surely  secures 
a  herd  that  is  uniform  throughout,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  careful  and  intelligent 
selection  and  breeding,  resulting  in 
permanent  benefit  to  himself  and  the 
community  in  which  they  are  located. 
As  one  man  said  to  the  writer  after  an 
inspection  of  our  exhibit  at  the  Forest 
City  Fair,  this  year :  ' '  Why  I  never- 
noticed  a  cow  before ;  but  after  look- 
ing at  these  beautiful  animals,  on  driv- 
ing through  the  country  the  ordinary 
cows  along  the  road  look  like  counter- 
feits. ' '  In  whatever  direction  you  go  in 
your  home  locality,  you  have  much  sat- 
isfaction and  pleasure  in  seeing  the  im- 
proved cattle  of  your  neighbors,  and 
thinking  that  you  have  helped  in  mak- 
ing these  herds  possible. 


ETHEL  OF  SOUTH  FARM,  THE  CHAMPION  THREE  YEAR-OLD  AYRSHIRE. 
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Satisfaction  in  Dairy  Pure-breds 


JOHN  SHERWIN 
South  Farm,  Willoughby,  Ohio 


PRIMARILY,  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  dairying,  commercial 
business,  golf,  or  anything  else,  must 
come  through  development,  improve- 
ment and  final  success.  If  it  is  to  come 
from  dairying,  then  select  the  field 
showing  the  greatest  opportunity,  for 
certainly  the  greatest  opportunity 
comes  from  the  development  of  a  pure- 
bred herd. 

The  real  satisfaction  in  dairying 
comes  from  succeeding  in  competition 
with  others  upon  a  basis  that  is  open  to 
all.  Anj^one  without  regard  to  cost 
can  acquire  a  beautiful  herd  but  unless 
he  has  personally  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  herd  and  has  oper- 
ated his  herd  upon  a  profitable  and 
commercial  basis,  so  that  he  offers  fair 
competition  to  his  competitors,  he  will 
not  realize  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  possibilities  of  a  pure-bred-herd 
are  practically  unlimited.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  milk  records  authenti- 
cated under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  and  making  possible  the 
official  records  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial features  and  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting.    The  show  ring  also  offers 


much  attraction  that  is  open  only  to 
the  owners  of  pure-bred  cattle. 

Both  of  these  features  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfaction  of  the  own- 
ers, but  are  of  great  value  to  the  coun- 
try and  promote  the  standard  of  one 
of  the  world's  largest  industries. 

From  the  breeder's  standpoint  the 
value  of  pure-bred  cattle  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  cost  of  raising  reg- 
istered or  pure-bred  calves  to  maturity 
is  the  same  as  that  of  grades  or  other 
cattle.  The  eligibility  to  registration 
without  considering  the  individuality 
of  the  animal  adds  an  appreciable  val- 
ue, but  when  an  outstanding  individual 
is  produced  either  by  milk  record  or 
the  show  ring,  the  value  is  increased 
many  fold. 

In  my  own  herd  within  one  year 
three  of  my  cows  have  made  champion 
records.  Two  I  have  bred  and  devel- 
oped and  one  I  purchased  as  a  yearling. 
I  have  also  received  favorable  recog- 
nition in  the  show  ring.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  herd  both  the  antici- 
pation and  the  realization  of  the  pos- 
sibilities have  been  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion in  "Dairv  Pure-Breds. " 
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Some  Facts  Concerning  Milk  Distribution 

ROBERT  C.  GOLDBACH,  '15 


THE  past  few  years  have  seen  a 
marked  change  in  the  methods  of 
milk  distribution.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
methods  were  most  primitive.  In  vil- 
lages several  of  the  residents  kept  one 
or  more  cows  and  these  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  villagers.  In  the  morning, 
after  the  milking  operation,  the  good 
housewife  saved  out  each  patron's  milk 
in  his  customary  pail  and  set  it  out  of 
the  way  to  await  his  arrival.  In  the 
meantime  she  would  go  on  cooking  the 


its  cooling  and  sanitary  improvements, 
but  was  usually  the  vehicle  that  the 
farmer  had  most  handy.  The  producer 
would  drive  in  front  of  the  house  and 
ring  the  bell.  The  housewife  would 
come  running  out  and  receive  her  por- 
tion of  milk  in  a  dish  or  similar  re- 
ceptacle. This  method,  crude  as  it  was, 
afforded  less  opportunity  for  contam- 
ination than  the  previous  one. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  first  milk 
bottling   establishment   was  put  into 
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hreakfast,  and  the  germs  from  the  air 
would  settle  in  the  milk,  affording 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  bacteria.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  milk  be  used  immediately  for 
it  would  scarcely  keep  till  the  next 
meal. 

As  the  population  increased,  sani- 
tary conditions  would  not  permit  that  a 
cow  be  kept  in  the  city  and  so  the  milk 
was  purchased  on  the  farms  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  and,  usually  without 
cooling,  was  hauled  to  the  city  in  cans. 
The  vehicle  for  conveyance  was  not  thp 
powerful  motor  truck  of  today  with 


opeiation,  but  not  until  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years  has  the  system  been 
generally  adopted.  This  system,  how- 
ever, has  brought  with  it  an  added  cost 
in  the  handling  of  the  product.  The 
demand  for  convenience,  that  is  made 
by  the  present  day  consumer  upon  the 
milk-man,  has  also  proven  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
distribution.  These  conveniences  can 
not  be  furnished  gratuitously  by  the 
milk-man  but  must  be  paid  for  indi- 
rectly by  the  consumer.  The  average 
consumer  does  not  realize  that  it  costs 
him  more  to  have  his  milk  delivered 
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to  the  back  porch  and  placed  in  the  re- 
frigerator, than  if  he  should  come  to 
the  curb  to  receive  it.  The  average 
milk-man  gets  a  salary  of  60c  per  hour. 
He  can  demand  this  price  because  he 
must  arise  at  one  or  two  o  'clock  in  the 
morning  and  must  attend  to  his  duty  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Nearly  all  cus- 
tomers require  that  the  milk  be  left  on 
the  back  porch.  Considering  this  fact, 
the  cost  of  delivering  one  quart  of  milk 
is  Ic  because  it  requires  one  minute  for 
the  milk-man  to  complete  the  task 
After  he  has  delivered  one  bottle,  he 


tion  that  must  be  considered.  The  milk 
must  be  transported  from  the  farm  to 
the  city.  This  operation  costs  on  the 
average  of  2c  per  gallon  which,  with 
the  additional  cost  of  Ic  per  gallon  for 
hauling  it  from  the  station  to  the  bot- 
tling establishment,  makes  the  total 
cost  of  3c  per  gallon  for  transportation 
alone.  Expenses  also  occur  at  the  bot- 
tling plant.  The  bottles  must  be  wash- 
ed, sterilized  and  handled.  These  op- 
erations will  cost  about  Ic  per  bottle 
including  soap  and  coal.  After  the  bot- 
tles are  washed  they  must  be  filled  with 
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must  walk  back  to  the  sidewalk,  for 
few  people  will  j)ermit  him  to  cross 
their  lawns,  and  walk  to  the  back  porch 
of  the  next  house  and  so  on.  .  If  the 
consumer  would  permit  his  milk  to  be 
left  on  the  front  porch,  and  would  al- 
low the  milk-man  to  cross  his  lawn, 
the  delivery  could  be  made  in  much  less 
time  and  the  cost  would  be  correspond- 
ingly diminished.  Few  house-wives  re- 
alize that  every  time  they  engage  the 
milk-man  in  conversation,  that  they  are 
asing  valuable  time  for  which  they 
must  eventually  pay. 
There  is  still  another  side  of  the  ques- 


milk,  capped,  and  iced  which  operations 
will  cost  at  the  least  possible  figure  2c 
per  bottle.  The  cost  of  the  bottle  itself 
varies  from  3c  to  4c  and  the  average, 
bottle  makes  nine  trips  before  it  be- 
comes useless.  The  cost  of  handling 
the  milk  and  bottles,  and  the  distribu- 
tion varies  from  4c  to  4|c  per  bottle  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  milk  hand- 
led. The  expense  of  handling  the  pint 
bottles  is  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  quarts  and  they  sell  for  only  half 
as  much.  It  is,  then,  an  evident  fact 
that  the  dairyman  loses  money  on  every 
pint  of  milk  sold  but  makes  a  fairlv 
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good  profit  on  the  quart  bottles  for 
they  sell  for  nearly  twice  the  price  of 
the  pints. 

After  the  dairyman  pays  the  farmer 
for  the  milk  and  keeps  up  the  repairs 
on  his  machinery;  after  he  repairs  his 
wagons  and  harness;  feeds  and  cares 
for  his  horses:  when  he  has  accounted 


for  all  of  the  bad  debts  and  the  interest 
on  his  investment,  there  is  a  very  small 
margin  left  that  may  be  called  profit. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
demand  their  milk  delivered,  that  de- 
termines the  cost  rather  than  the  actual 
value  of  the  milk  itself. 


The  National  Dairy  Show 


J.  W.  HENCEROTH.  '14 


THE  eighth  Annual  Dairy  Show, 
held  in  the  International  Amphi- 
theatre, at  Chicago,  from  October  23  to 
November  1,  has  passed  into  history. 
What  the  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position is  to  the  breeder  of  fat  stock 
the  National  Dairy  Show  is  to  the 
breeder  of  dairy  cattle.  It  is  the  mec- 
ca  toward  which  the  paths  of  all  dairy- 
men lead.  Just  to  spend  a  few  days 
among  the  choicest  individuals  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  just  to  stand  at  the  ring 
side  and  see  the  ribbons  tied  is  indeed 
a  great  privilege.  To  be  present  at 
such  a  gathering  of  choice  beauties  is 
indeed  a  prize. 

However,  one  of  the  biggest  things 
to  the  college  men  is  the  Dairy  Judg- 
ing Contest.  The  contest  was  held  this 
year  on  Friday,  October  24,  in  which 
16  teams  of  3  men  each  participated. 
They  judged  a  ring  of  bulls  and  a  ring 
of  cows  in  each  of  the  four  principal 
dairy  breeds — ^the  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins. 

The  men  were  divided  into  four 
squads  and  each  squad  Avas  given  15 
minutes  for  placing  a  ring.  After 
judging  both  rings  in  one  breed  the 
contestants  were  taken  to  the  examin- 
ation rooms  where  they  had  15  minutes 
to  write  up  their  reasons  on  each  ring. 
The  time  for  placing  is  short,  hence 
quick  and  accurate  work  is  necessary. 
This  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  sys- 


tem of  grading  the  contestants.  Here- 
tofore the  contest  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  committee  that  passed  on  the  cattle 
and  graded  the  papers.  This  year  the 
coaches  of  the  contesting  teams  were 
given  the  same  time  as  the  students  to 
place  the  rings.  Then  later  the  coach- 
es acted  as  a  grading  committee.  The 
papers  were  read  to  them  and  they 
graded  each  paper.  This  method  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Neverthe- 
less if  a  few  changes  are  made  it  will 
prove  better  than  the  old  method. 

Missouri  won  the  contest  this  year 
with  a  score  of  3766  out  of  a  possible 
4800  points.  Kentucky  was  second, 
with  3672  points,  and  Iowa  third  with  a 
score  of  3604. 

Ohio  State  secured  seventh  place, 
scoring  3527.  This  is  lower  than  the 
team  from  the  state  having  so  many  of 
the  champion  dairy  cows  should  stand. 
However,  if  one  considers  the  number 
of  teams  entered  and  how  close  the 
teams  stood  the  showing  is  very  good. 
The  teams  were  so  close  that  only  a  few 
points  made  considerable  difference  in 
their  respective  positions.  As  the  men 
at  Ohio  State  are  unable  to  take  long 
training  trips,  visit  the  big  shows  or 
enter  preliminary  contests  as  do  the 
men  from  most  of  the  other  colleges, 
they  are  really  lucky  to  stand  so  high. 
The  good  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
test were  the  picked  men  of  all  the  col- 
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leges  meet  is  something  to  strive  for 
and  more  men  should  come  out  for  the 
team.  We  hope  that  by  another  year 
more  men  will  come  ont  and  place  Ohio 
State  at  the  top.  The  prizes  offered 
are  well  worth  winning.  There  are  fonr 
scholarships  of  $400  each,  three  breed 
cups  given  as  prizes  and  usually  there 
are  some  other  prizes.  Missouri  won 
two  scholarships  and  three  cups  this 
3^ear  and  had  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  high  men  of  the  contest.  So 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  it  is  quite  hu 
honor  to  win  first  place.  This  brief  re- 
port would  not  be  complete  without  a 
word  about  our  coach.  No  man  ever 
worked  more  faithfully  or  gave  of  his 


time  more  willingly  than  did  Mr.  Gus- 
ler.  The  fact  that  he  placed  the  team 
so  high  this  year  and  the  information 
that  he  secured  about  the  new  system 
will  enable  him  to  place  a  winning  team 
in  the  field  another  year  if  the  men  will 
only  come  out  and  work  for  the  team. 
As  more  teams  are  constantly  entering 
the  contest,  competition  is  becoming 
keener  each  year.  The  team  that  could 
win  a  few  years  ago  would  be  very 
mediocre  now.  Let  the  men  rally  to 
our  new  coach  and  turn  out  a  team  that 
will  bring  to  Ohio  State  some  of  the 
cups  and  scholarships  that  other  schools 
and  other  states  far  below  Ohio  in  the 
dairy  world  are  enjoying. 


LILLY  OF  WILLOWMOEE. 
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It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  pass 
along    life's    pathway    accepting  its 

many  blessings,  in- 
IN  cognizant    of  the 

APPRECIATION,  debt  we  owe  to  the 

sources  from  which 
they  spring.  Few  people  recognize  the 
debt  of  humanity  to  the  dairy  cow.  We 
come  to  the  table  three  times  a  day  to 
find  butter  to  spread  upon  our  bread; 
cream  to  use  upon  our  cereals  and  in 
our  coffee ;  milk  to  drink  and  perhaps 
cheese  to  eat.  Few  stop  to  thank  "Old 
Muley"  for  these  contributions  to  our 
bill  of  fare,  and  yet  if  they  were  not 
supplied  how  sadly  they  would  be 
missed.  Passively  she  accepts  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  energy  requiring 
tasks ;  that  of  refining  the  rough  pro- 
ducts of  the  field  into  the  most  perfect- 
ly wholesome  and  nutritious  food  on 
earth.  Grass,  hay,  ensilage,  and  meal 
are  of  little  use  for  man's  consumption, 
and  if  they  were  their  digestion  would 


require  much  of  the  energy  which  is 
now  devoted  to  higher  pursuits.  Let 
us  then  regard  "Old  Muley"  as  a  kind 
mother  to  humanity,  and  treat  her  with 
the  respect  and  kindness  that  her  debt 
demands.  J.  F.  W. 


The  greatest  event  in  the  life  of  the 
Greek  athlete  was  the  placing  of  the 
Laurel  Wreath 
LETTERS  FOR  THE  on  his  brow.  The 
JUDGING  TEAMS.  man  who  out- 
stripped his  fel- 
lows in  the  strife  felt  amply  rcAvarded 
when  he  received  the  coveted  prize. 
But  in  this  day  of  commercialized  sport, 
society  has  drifted  far  from  the  Gre- 
cian idea  of  a  suitable  reward  for  the 
victor. 

Here  at  Ohio  State  suitable  letters 
are  granted  to  the  members  of  the 
Varsity,  College  and  Debating  Teams. 
However,  there  is  a  group  of  men  who 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  past — 
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those  men  are  the  members  of  the 
judging  teams.  No  men  in  school  work 
harder  to  win  in  their  respective  con- 
tests than  do  The  members  of  the  Dairy 
and  Fat  Stock  Teams. 

The  members  of  these  teams  bear  all 
their  own  expenses,  while  the  Debating 
and  Varsity  teams  have  all  their  ex- 
penses paid.  At  some  cf  the  Colleges 
the  expenses  of  the  jndging  teams  are 
paid,  others  are  given  suitable  medals 
and  some  get  college  credit.  At  Ohio 
State  nothing  is  given  the  members  of 
the  team.  They  must  bear  their  own 
expenses,  both  on  the  preliminary  trips 
and  on  the  trip  to  Chicago.  This  al- 
ways amounts  to  a  large  sum.  How 
many  men  would  come  out  for  baseball 
or  football  if  they  had  to  spend  from 
$50  to  $200  a  season  traveling  about  in 
preparation  for,  and  taking  part  in  the 
game  ?  Not  as  many  as  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  venture.  This  is  what  the 
judging  team  men  must  do. 

In  A'iew  of  the  above  facts  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  the  proper  authori- 
ties recognize  the  members  of  the  judg 
ing  teams  by  at  least  granting  them  a 
"Letter."  Let  the  judging  teams  be 
given  the  same  recognition  as  the  other 
teams  that,  represent  the  University. 
Let  us  be  fair  and  square  and  see  that 
our  men  who  contend  with  the  picked 
men  of  other  Colleges  and  Lniversities 
be  given  suitable  recognition. 


For  many  moons  the  compound  ra- 
tion has  been  discussed  and  flaunted 

before  the 

THE  HERDSMAN  young  and 

VERSUS  THE  RATION,  old,  the  am- 
ateur and  the 
seasoned  dairyman.  Our  investigators, 
writers  and  teachers  have  led  many  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  there  was  something 
mythical,  something  magical  about  a 


balanced  ration.  True,  there  are  many 
good  things  about  a  correctly  comf- 
pounded  ration  and  no  sensible  or  up- 
to-date  dairyman  would  try  to  get 
along  without  some  kind  of  a  dairy  ra- 
tion. Neither  would  he  be  satisfied  un- 
til he  knew  all  about  the  feeds  and  his 
cows  that  there  is  to  be  known. 

Many  of  the  feeders  and  dairymen 
believe  that  some  of  the  most  successful 
feeders  of  high  producing  cows  have  a 
mysterious  ration  or  a  special  feed  or 
a  combination  of  feeds  that  they  use. 
Many  dollars  have  been  offered  in 
bribes  by  men  who  have  tried  to  get 
the  formulas  for  the  feeds  fed  to  cer- 
tain noted  test  cows  This  is  all  fool- 
ishness. Even  if  these  rations  were  se- 
cured, the  men  might  not  be  able  to 
feed  their  cows  successfully.  Even  if 
they  were  given  the  rations,  the  feeds, 
and  the  same  cow,  they  would  fail  as 
a  feeder.  AYhy?  The  success  in  the 
making  of  high  records  lies  in  the  feed- 
er— the  herdsman — the  man  back  of  the 
cow.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  men 
have  special  rations  and  feeds  but  they 
suit  the  particular  cow  in  question.  In 
that  case  the  herdsman  is  on  the  job. 
He  is  there  all  the  time.  Nothing,  no 
matter  how  trival,  escapes  his  notice. 
It  is  he  that  is  the  real  deciding  factor 
as  to  whether  the  cow  shall  be  a  med- 
iocre individual,  a  Banostine  Belle 
DeKol  or  a  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl. 

Some  of  the  best  feeders  in  Ohio  (and 
we  have  the  best  feeders  of  test  cows  in 
the  world  here),  have  personally  stated 
that  they  feed  by  no  rule.  They  breed 
and  select  the  best  cow  23ossible.  They 
study  that  particular  individual.  They 
feed  her  what  she  likes,  all  she  needs 
of  the  proper  feeds,  milk  her  exactly 
right,  keep  it  up  every  day  in  the  year, 
and — then  add  another  cow  to  Ohio's 
string  of  champions. 
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The  agriculturist  has  Ceres  for  his 
goddess,  while  Pomona  presides  over 
the  fortunes  of 
THE  DAIRYMAN'S  the  hortieultur- 
SABBATH.  ist,  but  there 

seems  to  be  no 
god  or  goddess  for  the  dairyman.  Un- 
less his  milk  and  dairy  products  are  ab- 
solutely pure,  delivered  at  a  certain 
hour  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year,  through  rain  and 
snow,  heat  and  cold,  year  in  and  year 
out,  he  is  quickly  condemned  to  a  place 
where  no  self  respecting  god  or  god- 
dess would  go.  The  life  of  a  dairyman 
is  indeed  a  hard  one.  He  must  milk  and 
feed  his  cows  every  day  in  the  week. 
On  Sunday  as  on  every  other  day  he 
must  deliver  his  milk  and  cream  at  the 
consumer's  door.  There  is,  perforce,  a 
certain  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
done  even  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

However  we  believe,  after  careful  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  seven  day 
weeks  and  no  Sunday  off,  the  dairyman 
could  and  should  arrange  for  less  work 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  Man  is  so  consti- 
tuted physically  that  he  needs  one  day 
in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  from  his  cus- 
tomary toil.  The  man  who  works  every 
day  in  the  week  is  not  working  at  his 
maximum  efficiency  at  any  time.  There- 
fore the  dairyman  should  plan  his  work 
in  such  a  way  that  the  least  amount 
necessary  is  done  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
This  is  especially  true  on  our  larger  and 
more  specialized  farms.  There,  Sun- 
day is  often  no  different  from  any  other 
day.  No  man  does  the  best  work  under 
such  conditions.  Our  dairymen  and 
dairy  cattle  breeders  should  realize  this 
fact  and  then  plan  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  rest — both  for  themselves 
and  their  men  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
They  will  profft  financially  and  physic- 
ally not  to  say  anything  about  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  side  of  the  question. 


Why  should  the  dairyman  not  be  as 
careful  in  his  observance  of  the  "Day 
of  Rest"  as  the  general  farmer  or  the 
orchardist?  It  is  not  only  to  his  inter- 
est but  it  is  also  his  duty  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  more  conscientiously  than 
many  do  at  the  present  time. 


"All  eyes  are  on  Ohio's  cows."  And 
Ohio  invites  you  to  view  the  high  pro- 
ducing herds  within 
OHIO'S  COWS,  her  borders  —  Cham- 
pions of  Ohio  and 
Champions  of  the  World.  In  our  state 
we  have  four  of  the  World's  six  largest 
yearly  record  cows.  Banostine  Belle 
DeKol,  Daisy  Grace  DeKol  and  High 
Lawn  Hartog  DeKol  stand  out  preem- 
inently as  the  Queens  of  the  Holestein 
world.  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  of  Anna 
Dean  Farm  leads  the  beautiful  white 
and  fawn  Gruernesys.  Nor  would  the 
Ayrshire  fanciers  have  us  overlook 
White  Lily  of  Sherwin's  farm.  All  are 
producers  -and  all  are  deserving  of  the 
appreciation  of  their  worth  to  Ohio 
Agriculture.  As  the  march  of  dairy 
winners  passes  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  like  a  triumphal  procession,  the 
"Queens  of  the  Buckeye  State"  hold 
the  gaze  as  leaders  that  are  hard  to 
equal  or  surpass.  Right  well  should  we 
be  proud  of  Ohio's  cows  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  individual  superiority^ 
but  also  because  we  may  hope  for  our 
state  to  hold  her  present  high  standing 
as  one  of  the  foremost  dairy  states. 

L.  L.  R. 


"Too  old  to  learn"  is  a  statement 
nearly  worn  out  by  misuse,  but  yet  one 

carrying  the  idea  that 
WHAT  THE  youth  is  the  time  in 
BOY  WANTS,   every   man's    life  for 

the  preparation  for  his 
life  work.  This  is  true  of  any  profes- 
sion and  so  it  is  true  of  the  dairy  busi 
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ness.  We  must  look  to  the  youtli  ou  the 
farm  to  develop  the  industry  to  a  higher 
plane.  But  before  the  boy  does  this,  he 
asks  you  to  name  his  possibilities  and 
his  pleasures.  The  drudgery  caused  by 
his  father's  cows  has  disheartened  the 
young  man  and  seeing  a  brighter  life,  he 
decides  to  leave  the  farm.  He  longs  for 
a  home  among  trees,  vines,  flowers,  and 
sunshine ;  while  on  the  farm  now  he  has 
not  the  pleasures  his  friends  enjoy. 
Education  cannot  dim  the  memory  of 
such  a  home.  Is  it  any  wonder  he  hates 
the  sight  of  a  cow  ? 

The  young  man  on  the  farm  today  is 
confronting  a  problem  in  every  line. 
The  dairy  problem  includes  the  selec- 
tion of  a  better  type  of  cow  for  the 
dairy  and  better  methods  of  caring  for 
her  products.  Our  agricultural  colleges 
are  always  hearkening  to  the  cry,  but 
we  have  just  started  to  the  goal.  AYliat 
are  you,  Fellow  Students,  going  to  do 
to  help  your  neighbor  raise  the  stand- 
ard ?  Remember,  your  friends  are  look- 
ing to  you,  and  in  the  trust  to  yourself 
and  your  Alma  ]\Iater  you  should  show 
yourself  the  equal  to  their  expectations. 

L.  L.  R. 


"The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and 
men.  Gang  aft  a-gley. " 

The  above  expresses  our 
OUR  sentiments  in  regard  to  our 
PLANS,  hopes    for   ''The  Student." 

The  management  solemnly  re- 
solved and  carefull}^  planned  to  do  cer- 
tain things  this  year.  Among  other 
good  resolutions  was  one  to  get  "The 
Student''  out  during  the  first  week  of 
each  month,  but  now  with  Burns  do  we 
acknowledge  that  our  best  laid  plans 
have  been  knocked  awry.  Conditions 
arose  over  which  the  management  seem- 
ed to  have  no  control,  and  as  a  result 
the  October  number  was  as  late  as  us- 
ual. However  we  still  plan  and  scheme 
to  get  the  succeeding  issues  out  earlier 
in  the  month  hereafter.  There  are  some 
other  plans  that  are  being  slowly  work- 
ed out.  "The  Student"  is  in  a  normal 
stage  of  growth  and  is  ever  on  the  up- 
ward trend,  and  the  management  is  al- 
ways desirous  of  adding  new  features 
and  making  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  maga- 
zine. 


®^tattksgttltttg 

sit?  tl|anks  mt  gtu? 

No  mnrliB  of  prato  or  ^jrag^r 
(Kan  ri^ang?  for  oa  ©mniBmnr^ 
H!I|02e  lama  immutat^  are. 

®l|e  Sag  of  Pratae 
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There  is  probably  nothing  that  has 
advanced  the  interest  in  pure-bred  stock 
as  much  as  official  testing,  and  the  won- 
derful work  that  has  been  done  during 
the  past  few  years,  by  breeders  of  pure 
bred  stock  in  Ohio,  is  having  its  effect 
upon  an  increasing  class  of  intelligent 
dairymen.  It  is  bringing  the  good  cows 
to  the  front  and  is  fast  killing  the  scrub 
cow,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  breds  of  the 
state.  It  has  given  to  the  public  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  high  class 
dairy  cows  and  wealthy  men  are  invest- 
ing large  amounts  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  gives  the  ordinary 
breeder  an  opportunity  to  know  which 
ones  of  his  cows  are  a  paying  proposi- 
tion and  renders  it  very  easy  for  him 
to  establish  the  value  of  a  pure  bred 
cow. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Ohio  was  not 
considered  a  dairy  state  and  today  it 
ranks  among  the  first  in  this  line  and  is 
the  home  of  more  champion  cows  than 
any  other  state.  The  Advanced  Regis- 
try has  been  the  agent  causing  this 
transformation.  There  is  a  steadily 
growing  interest  in  long  time  records 
and  these  are  doubly  valuable  for  they 
not  only  give  the  cow  a  good  record 
that  inci  eases  her  value  and  that  of 
her  progeny,  but  as  a  rule,  increased 
care  is  given  the  rest  of  the  herd  and 
there  is  a  greater  return  from  the  whole 
herd  as  a  dairy  proposition.  Official 
testing  has  done  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  dairying  than  any 
other  one  thing  and  the  gratification 
that  comes  to  the  owner  of  fine  animals 
cannot  be  measured  in  money. 

One  thousand  pounds  of  commercial 
butter  is  so  large  an  amount  that  a  few 


years  ago  no  one  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  admit  that  a  cow  ever  could  pro- 
duce that  much  in  one  year.  But  to- 
day we  have  in  Ohio  eight  cows  that 
have  exceeded  that  amount,  and  thir- 
teen that  have  made  in  excess  of  thirty 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  It  is 
continually  growing  harder  to  break 
the  record  in  any  class  or  division  and 
yet  in  Ohio  we  have  the  Holstein  cow, 
Banostine  Belle  DeKol,  "the  queen  of 
the  dairy  world, ' '  who  produced  in  one 
year  1058.34  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Her 
stablemates,  Highlawn  Hartog  DeKol 
and  Daisy  Grace  DeKol,  produced  re- 
spectively 998.34  and  962.8  pounds  of 
fat  in  one  year.  Daisy  G-race  DeKol's 
record  made  her  the  world's  champion 
junior-four-year-old.  Maplecrest  Pon- 
tiac  Korndyke,  with  a  record  of  716.42 
pounds  of  fat,  heads  the  list  in  the 
senior-two-year  class.  Banostine  Belle 
DeKol  also  holds  the  seven  day  record 
in  the  ''Eight  Months  Division"  having 
made  21.195  pounds  of  fat  eight  months 
after  calving.  These  cows  are  all  own- 
ed by  Dan  Dimmick  and  Brother,  East 
Claridon. 

Crown  Princess  Maxie  DeKol  2nd, 
owned  by  Gf.  W.  Rising,  Fayette,  has  re- 
cently broken  the  record  for  fat  pro- 
duction in  the  senior-four-year  class, 
by  producing  in  thirty  days  113.8 
pounds  of  fat.  In  seven  days  she  made 
29.383  pounds,  which  is  only  .13  of  a 
pound  less  than  the  amount  produced 
by  the  record  cow  for  that  class.  Lo- 
thian Maggie  DeKol,  owned  by  Alexan- 
der Watt,  Novelty,  produced  in  six 
month  time,  16,620  pounds  of  milk, 
which  is  more  than  any  cow  has  produc- 
ed in  that  length  of  time.  She  has  not 
yet  completed  her  yearly  record. 
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Anna  Dean  Farm,  Barberton,  is  the 
home  of  the  greatest  herd  of  Guernseys 
in  the  world,  and  one  of  this  herd  is 
Spotwood  Daisy  Pearl,  whose  ability  to 
produce  957.38  pounds  of  fat  in  one 
year  made  her  the  champion  Guernesy 
coTT  of  the  world.  Ethel  of  South 
Farm.  ,  with  a  record  of  589.20  pounds 
of  fat,  is  the  champion  Ayrshire  three- 
year-old  ;  and  White  Lily  of  South  Farm 
with  a  record  of  503.88  pounds  of  fat, 
is  the  champion  Ayrshire  two-year-old. 
These  two  Ayrshires  are  owned  by  John 
Sherwin  of  AVilloughby. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
record  breaking  Jerseys  to  report,  but 
Ohio  has  within  her  borders  as  good 
herds  of  Jerseys  as  can  be  found,  and  it 
only  remains  for  the  official  test  to  dis- 
cover a  world's  champion. 

Xora  E.  Peck. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  APPLE  SHOW. 

On  December  ^  and  5  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  hold  in  Townsend 
Hall  the  best  apple  show  in  the  history 
of  the  University,  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  committee  in  charge.  This,  the 
Third  Annual  Apple  Show  at  the  Uni- 
versity, is  attracting  wide  interest 
among  both  students  and  growers  in 
the  production  of  the  highest  class  of 
fruit.  Apple  shows  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  apple  industry  that  educa- 
tion bears  to  our  modern  civilization. 
It  helps  to  define  our  ideals  of  produc- 
tion and  to  set  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection which  enables  us  to  attain  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  previously  unknown. 
Such  a  show  affords  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
best  varieties  and  to  compare  the  types 


of  the  different  fruit  belts.  It  is  no  less 
important  to  the  grower,  since  it  gives 
him  a  chance  to  see  the  methods  of  thfc 
other  growers  and  to  profit  by  their  re- 
sults. 

A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  The 
Department  of  Home  Economics  will 
give  a  demonstration  of  "'How  to  pre- 
pare the  apple  in  197  dift'erent  ways." 
In  addition  coff'ee  and  sandwiches  will 
be  served  free  to  guests  and  a  cider  and 
apple  booth  will  be  prepared  by  the  co- 
eds of  the  Horticultural  Department. 
The  Experiment  Station  promises  to 
send  an  exhibit  of  varieties  and  patho- 
logical specimens  that  will  eclipse  all 
former  displays.  This  will  be  a  particu- 
larly interesting  and  instructive  display 
to  the  consumer,  as  the  varieties  will  be 
labeled  as  to  their  use,  season  and  ciual- 
ity.  Lectures  by  experienced  and  prac- 
tical men  will  be  given  on  topics  of  es- 
pecial interest.  The  Students'"  Judging 
Contest  will  be  held  December  Ith  at  4 
P.  M.  As  the  winner  has  his  name  en- 
graved on  a  silver  cup,  the  event  al- 
ways arouses  enthusiasm  and  consider- 
able friendly  rivalry  among  the  stu- 
dents. The  Forestry  Society  will  ex- 
hibit a  number  of  unique  and  interest- 
ing specimens  from  the  woodlot  that 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  anv  one. 
The  most  up-to-date  methods  of  tree- 
surgery  work,  which  has  become  so  im- 
portant in  saving  valuable  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  will  be  demonstrated 
by  Kessler,  Deitz  &  Co.  It  is  expected 
that  every  student  in  the  University 
will  make  an  exhibit.  The  premium  list 
is  very  attractive,  having  been  more 
than  doubled  over  that  of  last  year. 

H.  C.  Kelley. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


Ohio  has  become  famous  in  recent 
years  in  bringing  to  the  front  rank  in 
production  and  individuality  some  of 
best  types  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Her 
cows  have  attained  prominence 
through  their  remarkable  yields.  Her 
bulls  have  proven  themselves  sires  of 
individuality  and  sires  of  producers. 
Among  these  the  following  deserve 
special  note : 

Lucy's  Champion,  now  owned  by  the 
Hartman  Stock  Farm,  is  a  prize  win- 
ner among  the  Jerseys.  He  was  First 
Prize,  Champion,  and  Grand  Champion 
bull  at  New  York  and  Mass.  fairs  in 
1908,  of  New  England  fair  in  1909,  and 
of  the  Ohio  State  fair  in  1910.  He  also 
won  the  blue  ribbon  for  get  of  sire  at 
Illinois  State  fair  in  1909  and  Ohio 
State  fair  in  1911  and  1912.  Champi- 
on's Handsome  Lucy  —  First  Prize, 
Champion,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Ohio  State  fair  in  1912 — is  one  of  his 
get. 

Eminent 's  Raleigh  heads  the  Good 
Hold  Farm  at  Mentor,  Ohio.  While 
yet  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  he  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  and  after  being 
imported  to  America,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  herd  of  excellent  breed- 
ing. Through  such  great  opportunities 
he  has  sired  a  large  number  of  excep- 
tional cows  from  a  viewpoint  of  type 
and  production.  He  now  has  47  tested 
daughters  most  of  which  range  in  pro- 
duction from  400  to  600  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat. 

A  bull  in  many  respect  outranking 


all  other  sires  is  found  at  Maplecrest 
Farms  owned  by  Dan  Dimmick  &  Bro., 
of  East  Claridon.  This  is  Friend  Henger- 
veld  Dekol  Butter  Boy,  the  sire  of  the 
three  Ilolstein  cows  whose  combined 
yearly  records  exceed  those  of  any 
other  three  cows  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  These  are  Banostine  Belle 
DeKol,  Daisy  Grace  DeKol,  and  High- 
Lawn  Hartog  DeKol.  This  bull  is  the 
only  sire  of  any  breed  that  has  20  or 
more  A.  R.  daughters  all  testing  over 
20  pounds. 

Pietertje  Hengerveld  Sir  Korndyke 
is  the  herd  bull  of  Alexander  Watts, 
Novelty,  0.  This  bull  was  champion 
this  year  for  the  best  sire  bred  in  the 
Western  Reserve.  An  A.  R.  daughter, 
recently  finished  a  test  of  120  days, 
producing  5660.6  lbs.  of  milk  as  a  two 
year-old. 

Among  the  Guernseys  Imp.  Galaxy's 
Sequel  of  Chestnut  Hill  Farm  is  a  bull 
of  rare  quality  and  breeding.  He  took 
first  prize  over  the  Island  and  has  won 
numerous  awards  here.  He  now  has  80 
registered  offspring. 

Anna  Dean  Farms  own  Langwater 
May  King.  Both  this  and  the  preced- 
ing bull  trace  to  Masher's  Sequel,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  greatest  sire  of  the 
breed. 


Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th  547, 
owned  by  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  Nar- 
beth.  Pa.,  has  just  completed  a  new 
world's  record  for  Ayrshires.  She  pro- 
duced 23,022  lbs.  of  milk  and  917.6  lbs. 
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of  fat  equivalent  to  1080  lbs  of  butter 
in  her  yearly  record.  The  average  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  was  3.99  per  cent. 


Owing  to  the  death  of  its  owner,  L.  E. 
Holden,  Good  Hold  Jersey  herd  at  Men- 
tor, 0.,  will  be  dispersed.  The  date  set 
is  November  15.  The  herd  consists  of 
150  head  many  of  which  are  of  Register 
of  Merit  breeding.  The  herd  bull  is 
given  above. 


Ohio  is  still  pushing  to  the  front  in 
the  breeding  of  record  cows.  Now 
Crown  Princess  Maxie  DeKol  II  breaks 
the  record  for  four  year  olds  in  fat 
production  by  producing  in  30  days 
113.8  lbs.  fat  from  2,588.4  lbs  of  milk. 
She  attained  second  place  in  her  class 
in  the  seven  day  test,  her  production 
being  29.4  lbs.  fat  or  36.5  lbs  butter. 
She  is  owned  by  G.  W.  Rising  of  Ful- 
ton Co.  and  made  this  record  under  or- 
dinary stable  conditions. 


Edgewater  Farms  at  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.,  suffered  a  heavj^  loss  in  the  death 
of  their  championship  Guernsey  cow, 
Miranda  of  Mapleton.    She  died  a  few 


days  before  their  public  sale,  Oct.  10. 
This  cow  was  expected  to  surpass 
Spotswod  Daisy  Pearl  in  production. 
Her  daughter  topped  the  sale  at  $2500. 


A  new  type  of  hog,  especially  among 
the  Duroc-Jerseys,  received  preference 
with  the  judges  at  the  fairs  this  fall. 
Instead  of  the  low  set,  compact  hog, 
an  animal  is  desired  having  greater 
depth  of  side  with  medium  length,  and 
having  a  trimmer  ham.  This  type  af- 
fords more  surface  for  leaf  lard  and 
brings  a  higher  profit  to  the  breeder. 


The  first  large  sale  of  Guernseys  in 
Ohio  was  held  at  Garrettsville  in  Octo- 
ber by  G.  W.  Love  &  Son  and  P.  W. 
Nelson.  Although  many  buyers  from 
other  sections  were  present,  only  one 
of  the  fifty  head  left  the  state.  D.  R. 
Hanna  paid  the  highest  price  when  he 
bought  Butter  Cup  of  Woodside  for 
$750.  

L.  P.  Bailey,  of  Tacoma,  Ohio,  held 
his  annual  sale  in  early  October.  Sixty- 
five  head  of  pure-bred  Jerseys  averaged 
$119.  A  number  of  grades  were  also 
sold  at  the  sale. 


''PLEASURES  OF  YOUTH." 
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T  TT^TTT?  AT^TTT^T?  comments  and  criticisms  on 
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A  book  of  a  new  type  has  just  been 
received.  It  is  ''Farm  Arithmetic,"  by 
C.  W.  Burkett  and  K.  D.  Swartzel.  It 

is  not  a  text  in  arithmetical  principles, 
but  is  intended  to  be  taken  up  after 
these  principles  have  been  mastered. 
All  its  problems  pertain  to  the  farm, 
yet  they  contain  much  information  that 
is  not  known  by  the  average  farmer. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  arouse  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  and  the  general  read- 
er, an  interest  in  this  line  of  work,  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  and  in- 
sight into  the  quantitative  side  of  farm 
life.  280  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  net, 
$1.00.    Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 


An  excellent  book  on  elementary  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  has  recently  appeared. 
It  is  entitled  ''Animal  Husbandry  for 
Schools,"  by  M.  W.  Harper.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is  to  present  the  subject  to 
pupils  who  cannot  pursue  the  study  at 
much  length.  Many  who  desire  general 
reading  in  this  line  will  also  find  it 
desirable.  It  condenses  all  the  differ- 
ent types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals 
and  poultry.  In  connection  with  each 
kind,  are  given  the  principles  of  feed- 
ing and  general  management.  409 
pages,  illustrated.  Price,  $1.40.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 


"A  Catechism  of  Agriculture,"  by 
T.  C.  Atkeson,  is  a  new  book  that  has 
just  appeared.  As  might  be  inferred 
from  the  title,  this  book  contains  a 
great  many  questions  and  answers  con- 


cerning the  management  of  soils,  plants, 
crops,  stock,  and  the  farm  in  general. 
It  is  simple  and  ought  to  be  a  great 
help  to  teachers  of  Agriculture  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  96  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  net,  .50.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York. 


"The  American  Peach  Orchard,"  by 
F.  A.  Waugh,  is  a  new  book  devoted 
entirely  to  the  production  of  peaches. 
It  discusses  the  growing  of  peaches  in 
every  detail.  In  a  general  way  are 
treated  soils,  climate  and  planting.  Un- 
der general  management  come  cover 
crops,  manures,  pruning,  insect  enemies, 
diseases,  and  spraying.  Some  time  is 
given  to  marketing,  and  other  common 
questions  that  present  themselves  to  the 
new  peach  grower.  237  pages,  illustrat- 
ed.  Cloth,  net,  $1.   Orange  Judd  Co. 


Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  put  out  another 
book  on  "York  State  Rural  Problems." 

The  book  is  made  up  of  twenty-five 
lectures  or  summaries  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  different  places  and  on  dif- 
ferent topics.  All  deal  with  rural  prob- 
lems. The  aim  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
to  present,  in  an  impartial  way,  the 
rural  conditions  and  possibilities.  273 
pages.    J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Constructive  Rural  Sociology,"  by 
John  M.  Gillette,  Professor  of  Sociology 
of  North  Dakota,  is  a  new  book  which 
surveys  rural  conditions,  notes  tenden- 
cies and  deficiencies,  defines  the  special 
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problems,  and  points  out  ways  of  bet- 
terment in  accordance  with  the  best 
ideals  of  country  life. 

Nicely  adapted  to  use  as  a  text,  and 
valuable  as  a  permanent  reference 
work,  this  volume  appeals  especialh^  to 
students  and  to  the  leaders  in  rural 
movements.  $1.60  net,  post  paid  $1.75. 
Sturgis  &  AYalton  Company. 


Mr.  S.  W.  Funk,  in  The  American  Ag- 
riculturist  of  Oct.  4,  advocates  the  prac 
tice  of  fall  spraying  for  the  San  Jose 
scale.  This  practice  seems  to  be  com- 
ing into  favor  with  many  fruit  grow- 
ers. The  advantages  as  he  points  out 
are  that  more  time  can  be  taken  in  the 
fall  and  that  time  is  not  so  valuable  at 
that  season.  Results  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory in  every  way. 


The  Country  Gentleman  for  Oct.  4:, 
has  three  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive articles.  One  of  these  is  **The 
Grass-Mulch  Orchard,"  by  J.  R.  Mat- 
tern.  It  deals  with  the  method  of 
orchard  practice  as  opposed  to  the  clean 
cultivation  plan.  He  has  shown  it  to 
be  the  most  profitable  not  only  to  orch- 
ardists  in  hilly  regions,  but  also  to  those 
in  level  countries.  Superior  quality  and 
color  of  fruit  are  the  strong  points  of 
this  method. 

The  second  article  deals  with  the 
feeding  of  the  dairy  cow,  or  "The  Dairy- 
Cow's  Ration,"  by  J.  M.  Trueman.  In 
it  the  principles  upon  which  balanced 
rations  are  computed,  are  given.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  these  computations,  five  ra- 
tions, adapted  to  different  conditions, 
are  given  together  with  some  of  the 
merits  of  each. 

A  third  article  deals  with  some  of 
the  phenomena  coming  under  the  head 


of  plant  genetics.  It  is  written  by 
Prof.  E.  M.  East,  a  noted  writer  and 
authority  on  this  line  of  work,  and  is 
entitled,  "The  High  Yielding  Hybrid." 

A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  this 
study  is  given  together  with  some  of 
the  facts  that  have  been  discovered.  The 
important  thing,  however,  which  he 
gives,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
make  use  of  these  facts  in  the  increase 
of  our  yields,  or  in  the  betterment  of 
strains  which  we  now  have. 


RECENT  BULLETINS. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Extension  Bulletin, 
"The  Planting  of  Home  Grounds,"  by 
Prof.  V.  H.  Davis.  Extension  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  Stale  University. 

' '  Two  Types  of  Silos  at  Northern  Ex- 
periment Farm,"  by  Supt.  C.  G.  Selvig*, 
andA.  J.  McClure.  Office  of  Publica- 
tions, University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bulletin  No.  40,  Experiment  Station 
of  W.  Va.  at  Morgantown,  "Potato 
Culture  in  W.  Va.,"  by  Prof.  Dacy. 

Agricultureal  Extension  Division, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Bull- 
etin, No.  9.  "Selecting  and  Storing 
Seed  Corn." 

"A  Normal  Day's  Work  for  Various 
Farm  Operations."  Bulletin  No.  3,  Di- 
vision of  Publication,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag- 
riculture. Washington,  D.  C. 


Prof.  V.  H.  Davis,  of  the  Horticult- 
ural Department,  has  written  an  article 
in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  Oct.  8,  on 
"Sweet  Clover  on  Orchard  Soils."  Prof. 

Davis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  one 
to  use  this  comparatively  new  crop  for 
building  up  depleted  soils  in  orchards. 
He  has  given  some  of  the  difficulties  he 
experienced  in  getting  started,  also  the 
method  they  have  resorted  to  in  secur- 
ing seed. 
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WHAT  THE  BUSY 
GRADS  ARE  DOING 


the  Crowner  Dairy  Co.,  which  after- 
wards became  The  West  Jefferson 
Creamery  Co.  He  is  now  president  of 
this  cooperative  creamery  which  does  a 
$2,000,000  business  a  year  and  which 
employs  over  100  people.  At  one  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowner  did  all  the  work. 
The  company  has  given  special  stress 
to  the  sale  of  buttermilk,  and  has  de- 
veloped this  side  of  the  creamery  busi- 
ness to  a  great  extent.  Plants  are  lo- 
cated at  Zanesville  and  Columbus  and 
buttermilk  stores  in  Columbus,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo  and  Detroit. 

Mr.  Crowner  says,  ''The  University 
training  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. 
I  appreciate  that  I  have  had  some  ad- 
vantages in  selecting  men  for  the 
creamery  work  because  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  instruction  at  the  Dairy 
School.  A  large  number  of  our  men 
are  graduates  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Dairy  School." 


David  A.  Crowner  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  New  York  State.  He 
entered  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
the  spring  of  '92  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  '96. 

During  the  winter  term  of  '95,  Mr. 
Crowner  began  milking  at  the  Univer- 
sity dairy  barn.  The  next  year  he  had 
charge  of  the  dairy.  He  says  that  he 
is  very  proud  to  remember  now  that 
during  two  years  he  was  able  to  handle 
an  average  of  twenty-seven  cows  so 
that  they  returned  to  the  University 
total  cash  of  above  $4000  each  year, 
which  gave  a  net  income,  in  excess  of 
feed  and  labor,  of  $1500  per  year.  Mr. 
Crowner  was  a  member  of  the  first  staff 
of  The  Agricultural  Student,  which  was 
organized  1894. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  dairy  for  two  years.  Dean  Hunt 
then  made  arrangements  for  him  to 
come  to  the  University  as  an  instructor 
in  butter-making,  which  position  he 
held  four  years.  During  the  summer 
seasons  he  took  care  of  the  business  of 


L.  M.  Oyler,  '11,  recently  departed 
from  the  paths  of  single  blessedness  and 
"took  unto  himself  a  wife,"  Miss  Hazel 
Mortashed,  of  Harrison,  Ohio.  They 
will  reside  in  the  Oyler  residence  at 
Okeana,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Oyler  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming. 

Walter  Button,  '12,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Colege,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Marie  England,  '12,  of  Lo- 
gan, Ohio. 

Otto  L.  Eckman,  '04,  is  professor  of 
Dairying  in  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Durham,  N.  H. 
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Professor  Oscar  Erf. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
should  remember  our  friend  and  pro- 
fessor, Oscar  Erf,  in  this  issue.  While 
many  graduates  and  students  of  the 
College  are  well  acquainted  with  Prof. 
Erf,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  to 
know  more  of  him. 

Prof.  Erf  was  raised  on  a  farm  near 
Monroeville,  Huron  county,  Ohio.  He 
graduated  from  Monroeville  High 
School  in  '95  and  from  Ohio  State  in 
'99.  During  '98  and  '99  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  Straight  Dairy  Co.  After 
graduation,  he  became  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  Dairying  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  resigning  that  position  to  take 
up  Field  Work  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  next  year  he 
became  Professor  of  Dairying  and  An- 
imal Husbandry  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  During  this  time 
he  had  charge  of  the  Dairy  Department 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
and  was  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Dairy 
Work  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion. After  making  a  thorough  study 
of  Dairying  in  European  countries  in 
1907,  he  became  professor  of  Dairying 
at  Ohio  State,  which  position  he  still 


continues  to  hold.  He  stands  high  in 
his  profession  and  is  honored  by  all  who 
know  him. 

W.  A.  Martin,  '05,  lives  on  a  dairy 
farm  near  Kenton,  Ohio.  He  completed 
his  college  career  in  three  years,  speci- 
alizing in  Animal  Husbandry,  but  after 
going  back  to  the  farm  took  up  dairy- 
ing. He  has  a  large,  well  equipped 
farm,  breeds  good  stock,  and  can  be 
termed  a  "progressive"  farmer.  He 
was  the  judge  of  the  Holstein  rings  at 
the  State  Fair.  He  is  also  a  contributor 
to  the  Ohio  Farmer. 


E.  L.  Bowser,  '06,  was  a  recent  visitor 
on  the  campus.  After  a  series  of  pro- 
motions he  has  now  become  assistant 
manager  of  a  large  milk  condensery  at 
Wellsboro,  Pa.  He  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  his  line  of  work  and  his  old 
friends  can  expect  to  hear  more  of  his 
success  in  the  future. 

Earnest  Oliver,  '13,  is  building  a 
small  creamery  on  the  "home  place," 
which  he  will  operate  under  real  farm 
conditions.  He  expects  to  produce  200 
pounds  of  butter  a  week.  This  is  a  new 
venture  which  his  friends  will  watch 
with  interest. 

W.  C.  Courtright,  '13,  and  Wallace 
Love,  '13,  are  employed  by  the  Dayton 
City  Board  of  Health  as  Dairy  Inspec- 
tors. Their  address  is  223  N.  Jefferson 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Geo.  A.  Crabb,  '07,  is  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Agronomy  in  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Georgia  at 
Athens,  Ga.  He  was  engaged  in  Expe- 
rimental Work  of  North  Georgia  but 
since  the  opening  of  college  this  year, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  soil  instruc- 
tion in  the  College. 

A.  S.  Neale,  '05,  formerly  Dairy  Ex- 
tension Editor  at  Ohio  State,  now  holds 
a  similar  position  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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Secondary  Agriculture 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 


F.  E.  PERRY 


One  of  the  most  tremendous  results 
of  Secondary  Agriculture  is  the  educa- 
tion of  parents — as  well  as  the  children. 
At  first  the  parents  may  be  indifferent 
or  even  antagonistic ;  but  this  soon 
wears  away  and  they  become  more  in- 
terested in  Agriculture  than  in  any 
other  subject  in  the  school  course. 
They  pick  up  the  text-book  brought 
home  by  the  children  and  therein  dis- 
cover new  ideas  in  which  they  are  at 
once  interested.  The  ideas  are  prac- 
tical and  they  try  them — with  success. 
They  read  about  the  Babcock  test,  of 
the  proper  care  and  treatment  of 
orchards,  of  the  use  of  fertilizers,  of 
the  selection  of  seed,  of  the  way  to  fight 
insect  enemies,  etc.  Many  things  they 
have  been  doing  all  their  lives  now 
open  up  and  they  see  the  reason 
''Why?"  They  are  able  to  get  more 
satisfaction  from  their  farm  work, 
they  learn  their  mistakes  and  where 
they  formerly  lost  they  now  gain. 
More  joy  comes  to  the  whole  home  as 
a  result  of  school  work  in  Agriculture. 


Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  of- 
fer of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  to 
distribute  seedling  trees  to  centralized 
schools  and  high  schools?  If  not,  get 
into  the  game  and  write  to  the  Station 
for  information.  This  is  a  splendid 
chance  to  do  some  practical  forestry 
work  and  to  beautify  the  school 
grounds  by  the  addition  of  some  fine 
forest  trees. 


The  Extensin  Department  is  always 
ready  and  glad  to  help  any  teachers 
solve  the  problems  which  confront 
them.  Again  let  us  call  attention  to 
the  bulletins  of  this  Department  which 
are  available  and  of  intense  practical 
value  to  those  interested  in  Agriculture. 
A  bulletin  of  particuar  merit  is  tne 
one  by  Dean  Price  on  "Agricultural 
Clubs  in  Rural  Schools, ' '  in  which  valu- 
able suggestions  are  offered  for  the  v 
ganization  of  such  clubs  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  has  been  in  print  for  some  time 
and  if  you  are  not  already  familiar 
with  the  bulletin  write  for  one  from  the 
Department. 


An  organized  community  can  be  what 
it  wills  to  be  ;  an  unorganized  neighbor- 
hood is  in  a  state  of  decadence. 


Elementary  instruction  in  Agricult- 
ure is  now  required  in  18  states.  In 
some  states,  as  Ohio,  this  instruction  is 
only  compulsory  in  rural  schools  while 
in  other  states  all  the  public  schools 
must  have  secondary  agriculture. 


According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
the  average  salary  for  a  male  teacher 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States 
is  $700.  A  careful  study  of  certain 
states  revealed  the  fact  that  $1200  is 
the  usual  salary  of  the  high  school 
teachers  of  agriculture. 
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A  SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE  FOR  A 
ONE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE. 

By  G.  A.  Bricker,  Assistant  Professor 
in  Agricultural  Education,  College  of 
Education.  Ohio  State  University. 
First  Half -Year. 

1.  Plant  Studies  of  matured  plants, 
fruits,  roots,  and  seeds.  Autumn — Sep- 
tember and  October,  eight  weeks.  Be- 
gin with  the  study  of  the  products  of 
those  plants  most  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
From  the  study  of  the  fruits  and  pro- 
ducts, proceed  to  the  plants  producing 
them.     These   studies   should  be  ap- 


plied science  approach.  Animal  types 
and  breeds  should  be  studied,  and  there 
should  be  exercises  in  stock  judging. 
Milk,  butter,  wool,  meat,  eggs  and  the 
animals  producing  these  products,  feed 
and  feeding,  and  the  proper  care  of 
farm  animals  are  among  the  topics  that 
should  be  considered  under  this  head. 
The  desirability  of  superior  production 
of  cpiality  and  c[uantity  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

3.  General  Farm  Management  and 
Machine  Studies. —  (a)  Farm  Manage- 
ment. AYinter — December-January  four 
weeks.    Agriculture  should  teach  not 


A  CLASS  IN  COEX  JUDGING. 


proached  from  the  economic  point  of 
view.  Orchard  fruits,  trees,  weeds,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  the  more 
important  grains  and  grasses,  roots  and 
tubers,  and  the  injuries  from  plant  di- 
seases and  insect  pests  are  among  the 
principal  subjects  for  study.  There 
should  be  exercises  in  judging,  ^.x 
ideal  of  superior  plants  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  of  greater  yield,  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Animal  Studies. — Late  fall  and 
winter,  November  and  December,  six 
weeks.  Begin  with  the  animal  products 
most  familiar  to  the  pupils  and  then 
proceed  to  the  study  of  the  animals 
themselves.    Use  the  economic  and  ap- 


only  the  principles  of  the  production  of 
economic  materials,  but  also  the  meth- 
ods by  which  these  materials  when  pro- 
duced may  be  conserved.'  General 
farm  plans,  systems  of  crop  rotation, 
the  plotting  of  orchards  and  gardens, 
the  management  of  the  dairy,  plans  for 
building,  systems  of  drainage,  the  con- 
otruction  of  fences,  farm  records  and 
finances,  and  special  farm  problems  are 
some  of  the  topics  that  come  under  this 
head. 

Second-Half  Year. 

(b)  Machine  Studies.  Winter — Jan- 
uary, two  weeks.  Begin  with  the  sim- 
ple farm  tools,  and  then  approach  those 
machines  most  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
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Consider  constmction,  the  relation  and 
function  of  parts,  etc.  Make  use  of  the 
motor  propensities  in  the  children.  Em- 
phasize the  need  of  properly  caring  for 
machinery.  Tear  down  and  set  up  sev- 
eral farm  machines.  Study  types  and 
the  reasons  for  the  kind  of  work  done. 

4'.  Soil  Studies.  Late  winter  and 
spring — February  and  March,  eight 
weeks.  Simple  soil  studies  should  first 
be  made.  Such  things  as  the  types  and 
composition  of  soils,  humus,  mulch, 
drainage,  various  relations  existing 
among  soil,  water,  and  air,  soil  fertility, 
soil  fertility  tests,  fertilizers,  and  the 
use  and  care  of  manures  may  be  studi- 
ed. The  economic  appeal  to  the  pupil 
may  here  be  made  very  strong,  but  the 
ideal  of  the  conservation  of  soil  fertil- 
ity for  future  generations  should  not  be 
missed. 

5.  Studies  in  Conditions  of  Plant 
Growth.  Spring — April  and  May,  eight 
weeks.  Under  this  are  combined  and 
applied  many  of  the  principles  previ- 
ously learned.  The  central  feature  here 
is  the  developing  plant;  and  the  rela- 
tions that  soils,  moisture,  temperature, 
light,  fertility,  cultivation,  insect  pests, 
and  plant  diseases  bear  to  it  should  be 
carefully  studied.  A  greenhouse,  a 
demonstration  garden,  and  hotbeds  and 
coldframes  are  quite  essential  for  prop- 
erly carrying  out  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture.  Provisions  should 
be  made  for  work  in  practical  agricult- 
ure throughout  the  ensuing  summer. 


At  the  State  School  Commissioner's 
office  they  are  still  busy  with  the  school 
survey.  All  through  the  summer  the 
press  of  Ohio  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  this  work,  speculating  and 
theorizing  upon  the  prospective  results. 
No  definite  information  is  yet  available. 
All  Ohio  eagerly  awaits  the  report  of 
the  school  survey. 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Frank  W.  Miller,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  very  excellent  and  practical 
bulletin,  "The  School  Garden,"  which 
will  soon  be  available  to  Ohio  teachers. 
The  laying  out  of  school  grounds,  the 
nursery,  the  vegetable  garden,  the  flow- 
er bed,  pines,  shrubbery,  shade  trees 
and  hot  beds  are  all  taken  up  in  a  very 
practical  way  and  detailed  directions 
are  given.  This  bulletin  will  be  doubly 
valuable  because  of  a  number  of  fine 
cuts  which  show  exactly  what  may  be 
done  with  school  gardens.  Not  only  is 
this  work  of  special  interest  to  teachers, 
but  will  also  be  found  very  helpful  to 
farmers,  as  it  contains  directions  for 
beautifying  the  home  garden  and  yard. 
Last  of  all  but  not  least,  is  a  very  com- 
plete bibliography  of  bulletins,  circu- 
lars and  reference  books  on  this  subject 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  teacher 
and  farmer. 

Eegarding  the  general  need  for  school 
gardens.  Dr.  Miller  says : 

"After  animals,  plants  are  the  objects 
of  greatest  interest  to  children  in  na- 
ture study.  The  average  school  envi- 
ronments make  it  possible  to  study 
plants  to  greater  advantage  than  ani- 
mals. 

The  facilities  and  conveniences  for 
the  study  of  plants  are  within  reach  of 
nearly  all  schools.  The  necessary  re- 
quirements can  be  easily  secured,  in 
most  instances  without  very  great  ex- 
pense. 

The  increasing  interest  in  agricult- 
ural education  is  making  the  study  of 
plants  a  matter  of  growing  importance, 
and  the  demand  is  becoming  urgent  for 
definite  and  practical  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  gardens. 

In  rural  communities  where  there  arp 
no  consolidated  or  centralized  schools 
it  is  advisable  to  encourage  the  work 
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of  making  experiments  or  tests  in  plats 
on  the  home  farm. 

In  the  city,  village  or  in  the  rural 
commnnity  where  there  is  a  high  school 
or  a  consolidated  school  with  sufficient 
space  for  lawns,  play-gronnds,  and  gar- 
dens, there  should  be  a  plan  for  grow- 
ing shrubs,  trees,  vines  and  flowers,  in 
an  artistic  manner.  This  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  instruction.  The 
school  grounds  should  be  an  object  of 
beauty,  study  and  inspiration. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  school 
is  instruction. 


of  the  school  and  they  should  be  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  inner 
spiiit  of  the  school. 

6.  Artistic  beauty  will  help  to  win  a 
better  school  spirit  and  a  closer  sym- 
pathy among  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
and  taxpayers. 

From  the  above  points  Ave  should 
therefore  easily  reach  the  conclusion 
that  this  work  should  not  be  planned 
in  a  hapliazzard  way  by  inexperienced 
and  untrained  minds.  Every  school 
board  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  in  selecting  a  school  site  and  plan- 
ning buildings  and  grounds,  they  are 


A  HIGH-SCHOOL  GEEEN HOUSE  AND  BUILDER. 


2.  The  work  of  adorning  should  oe 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  securing  beauty  and 
utility.  Trees  and  shrubbery  attract 
birds  and  insects  and  facilitate  the  stu- 
dy of  economic  zoology. 

3.  The  school  garden  may  serve  a 
number  of  purposes,  as  study,  beauty, 
recreation,  practical  utility. 

.4.  The  school  ground  should  be  plan- 
ned, and  the  work  of  planting  and 
beautifying  so  executed,  and  the 
grounds  so  kept  that  they  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  study  by  the  residents  of 
the  community. 

5.    The  grounds  should  be  the  pride 


dealing  with  that  which  may  be  far- 
reaching  in  consequences.  It  is  to  be- 
come a  familiar  scene ;  it  will  become  a 
landmark;  it  will  form  lasting  impres- 
sions and  pictures  of  memory.  The 
work  of  beautifying  the  grounds  should 
have  a  plan. 

There  should  be  as  much  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  landscape  artist  and  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  as  in  the  se- 
lection of  an  architect  and  competent 
workmen  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  building.  The  grounds  are  a 
part  of  the  complete  school.  A  school 
without  grounds  is  a  lame  school,  and 
it  will  make  crippled  children." 
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This  is  the  month  to  plan  for  the  corn 
exhibit  in  your  school — it  is  husking 
time  on  the  farm.  Get  some  bulletins 
and  have  a  real  live  corn  judging  con- 
test this  year. 


ATHLETICS  AT  OHIO  STATE. 

Undefeated  so  far  this  season  by  an 
Ohio  team,  State's  gridiron  warriors 
have  been  playing  great  football.  Ohio 
Wesleyan  was  easily  defeated  to  the 
tune  of  58  to  0,  Oct.  4.  Western  Eeserve 
proved  to  be  a  little  different  proposi- 
tion the  following  Saturday,  but  she, 
too,  was  defeated  14  to  8.  Oberlin,  on 
her  own  field  and  aided  by  luck,  held 
State  to  a  scoreless  tie,  the  third  in  the 
last  four  years.  This  game  probably 
sewed  up  the  Ohio  championship  for 
this  year,  unless  Oberlin  is  defeated  by 
some  other  Ohio  team,  which  is  not  very 
probable. 

A  special  train  was  run  to  Oberlin 
from  Columbus,  carrying  260  Ohio  State 
men,  including  the  band.  Alumni  from 
Cleveland  and  other  nearby  towns 
made  the  number  of  State  rooters  close 
to  400.  Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by 
the  supporters  of  the  "Scarlet  and 
Gray"  during  their  stay  at  Oberlin  and 
especially  at  the  game. 

Captain  Geissman,  who  was  kept  out 
of  the  Oberlin  game  on  account  of  in- 
juries, will  probably  be  able  to  play  in 
the  remaining  games.  Keifer  and 
Schaad,  both  "Ag."  men,  have  been 
playing  good  football  at  line  positions. 

Assistant  Coach  George  Little,  a  for- 
mer football  player  and  graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  is  taking  work  in  the 
Agricultural  College. 


Stueve,  '15,  and  Kimball,  '16,  two  of 
the  assistant  football  managers,  are 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  inter-class  relay  race,  held  be- 
tween the  halves  of  the  Reserve  game, 
resulted  in  victories  for  the  Sophomore 
and  Junior  classes.  Several  "Ags" 
were  on  the  different  teams. 

The  cross-country  men  are  rapidly 
getting  into  form  for  the  big  Western 
Conference  meet  to  be  held  here  Nov. 
22.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  sent 
a  team  to  Wisconsin  to  this  meet  last 
year. 


On  Saturday,  October  25th,  the  ''In- 
eligibles,"  a  team  of  football  men  of 
other  colleges  who  are  now  in  school  at 
Ohio  State,  were  beaten  7-0  by  the 
Alumni. 


One  of  the  greatest  games  of  football 
ever  played  on  Ohio  Field  was  staged 
for  November  1st  between  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. The  score — Ohio  6  and  Indiana 
7 — does  not  show  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  teams.  State  played  a  hard, 
clean  game  and  scored  in  the  first  quar 
ter,  the  ball  being  carried  over  on  a 
split  buck.  Geissman  kicked  goal,  but 
it  was  not  allowed  because  of  a  techni- 
cality. Indiana  fought  gamely  but 
without  avail,  until  the  last  quarter, 
when  their  left  end  fell  on  a  fumble  be- 
hind Ohio  State's  goal  line. 


A  series  of  Intercollegiate  football 
games  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
coaches.  The  first  game  will  be  Novem- 
ber 8th  between  the  ''Ags"  and  the 
"Lawyers." 


The  mellow  year  is  hasting  to  its  close ; 
The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last, 
Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 

— Hartley  Coleridge. 
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November  News  Notes 


It  is  finally  arranged  that  the  Short 
Course  is  to  be  held  on  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  grounds  this  year.  The  Emergen- 
cy Board  of  the  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided additional  funds  which  will  make 
this  arrangement  possible.  Thirteen 
thousand  dollars  has  recently  been 
granted  the  University,  of  which  about 
$7,500  will  go  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Probably  $3,000  of  this  will  be 
used  for  the  Short  Course,  while  the  re- 
mainder will  be  used  for  increased  in- 
struction necessitated  by  the  large  en- 
rollment. 


The  Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada, 
0.,  has  arranged  for  a  very  instructive 
series  of  special  lectures  on  important 
agricultural  subjects.  The  series  be- 
gins Nov.  10  and  closes  Nov.  22.  The 
speakers  will  be  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission  and  the  depart- 
ments which  it  represents. 


Dean  Price  is  having  statistics  gath- 
ered concerning  the  alumni  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  Inquiry  is  being 
made  as  to  how  many  have  returned  to 
the  farm  and  whether  they  expect  to 
remain  there,  and  also  as  to  how  many 
have  gone  into  salaried  positions  and 
whether  they  ever  expect  to  return  to 
the  farm.  Those  in  the  latter  class  are 
requested  to  give  the  salary  they  first 
received  after  leaving  college,  and  to 
state  what  increase,  if  any,  has  taken 


place  since  that  time.  The  approximate 
cost  of  their  college  training  is  also  be- 
ing inquired  into,  and  the  individuals 
asked  whether  they  consider  the  money 
spent  a  good  investment.  A  compilation 
of  such  facts  will  be  most  interesting 
and  enlightening. 


Professors  Graham,  Erf,  and  Cun- 
ningham were  in  Yinton  County  recent- 
ly conducting  evening  meetings.  Head- 
quarters were  made  at  McArthur,  from 
whence  the  party  journeyed  to  neigh- 
boring school  houses  for  their  meetings. 
Rural  Improvement  and  Dairying  were 
the  subjects  discussed. 


The  Extension  Department  has 
planned  big  things  for  the  coming  win- 
ter season.  The  first  extension  school 
will  be  held  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  the  week 
of  Nov.  17.  Forty-three  one  week 
schools  have  been  arranged.  Progres- 
siveness  must  necessarily  result  from 
such  efforts.  A  new  mailing  list  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Department  and 
bulletins  will  gladly  be  sent  to  those 
who  signify  their  desire  to  receive  them. 


The  United  States  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  convention  and  ex- 
position at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the 
week  of  Nov.  10.  Plans  have  been  made 
to  start  a  great  improvement  in  roads 
and  the  work  will  be  continued  until 
results  are  secured.   The  organization  is 
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controlled  by  members  who  already  ad- 
vocate ample  Federal  aid  to  build  an 
adequate  system  of  highways  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  will  be  a 
Governors'  day,  a  Mayors'  day,  a  Legis- 
lative day,  a  Farmers'  day,  a  State  Offi- 
cers' day  and  a  Press  and  Education 
day.  Commencing  on  Monday  these 
will  follow  consecutively  as  given. 


The  new  Archeological  Museum  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
current  month.  Grading  and  cleaning 
up  around  the  building  is  rapidly  near- 
ing  completion.  The  museum  makes  a 
fine  addition  to  our  "campus  beautiful" 
and  especially  enhances  the  appearance 
of  the  Fifteenth  Avenue  entrance.  The 
new  Forestry  and  Horticulture  building 
is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  basement  floor  will  be  complete 
before  cold  weather.  Work  on  the  Bot- 
any and  Biology  building  is  being 
rushed.  The  second  story  is  almost 
complete  and  the  whole  building  will 
soon  be  under  cover. 


Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  widely  known 
the  country  over  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  on  soil  fertility  problems,  will 
leave  the  University  of  Illinois  about 
the  first  of  November.  He  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Director  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Southern  Settlement  and  Devel- 
opment Organization,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Baltimore.  Dr.  Hopkins  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy  and  Chemistry  at 
Illinois  and  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  organize  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  the  South. 


Several  investigators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  recently  been 
conducting  investigations  into  shipping 
conditions  in  the  United  States  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  present 
waste  which  adds  so  much  to  the  cost 


of  food.  It  is  asserted  that  436,682  tons 
of  unnecessary  water  are  being  annu- 
ally shipped  in  corn  from  the  producing 
sections  to  the  market.  There  is  also  a 
big  waste  in  potatoes.  The  excessive 
moisture  in  corn  not  only  adds  to  the 
cost  of  shipment,  hence  net  cost  deliv- 
ered, but  also  prevents  the  producer 
from  having  his  corn  graded  as  highly 
as  it  otherwise  would  be.  There  is  a 
corresponding  reduction,  therefore,  in 
the  price  of  the  product. 


Dean  H.  C.  Price  recently  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Ohio  Loan  Association 
at  Marietta  on  "Rural  Credit." 


DAIRY  NEWS. 

Few  realize  the  work  done  by  the 
University  Dairy.  While  the  business 
is  not  as  great  financially  as  that  of 
some  eastern  colleges,  yet  the  methods 
are  the  most  up-to-date  and  the  labora- 
tory is  rated  as  one  of  the  best 
equipped  of  its  kind  among  the  dairy 
colleges.  All  the  produce  is  sold  in  the 
city  of  Columbus.  About  30,000  lbs.  of 
butter,  at  an  average  price  of  37c,  and 
70,000  quarts  of  milk,  at  10c,  are  sold  in 
a  year's  time.  This,  with  the  sales  of 
buttermilk,  cheese,  and  skim  milk, 
makes  a  total  of  about  $20,000  annual- 
ly. The  milk  is  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity herd  and  two  other  inspected 
and  tested  herds.  Cream  is  bought  from 
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ten  or  more  herds  that  are  inspected 
but  not  tested.  All  their  product  is 
pasteurized  before  it  is  used  in  making 
butter  or  cheese. 

Soft  cheeses  are  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Other  cheeses  are  made  for  class-room 
work.  Ice  cream  and  condensed  milk 
are  made  in  a  small  way. 

Those  in  the  dairy  say  they  feel  justi- 
fied in  this  work  because  it  provides  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  classes  in 
Dairying,  and  incidentally  makes  as 
near  as  possible  a  practical  plant  from 
the  dairyman's  point  of  view.  All 
work  in  the  dairy  is  done  by  students 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  Some 
work  their  way  through  school  by  this 
means,  besides  getting  much  practical 
experience  along  dairy  lines.  About 
$3,000  is  expended  annually  for  student 
labor. 


The  Dairy  Department  was  repre- 
sented at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
the  City  Milk  Supply  contest.  Four 
quart  samples  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Cunningham  and  D. 
B.  Smiley.  Everything  which  came  in 
contact  with  the  milk  was  carefully 
sterilized  so  as  to  avoid  all  sources  of 
bacteria.  At  Chicago  the  milk  is  scored 
according  to  flavor,  bacterial  count, 
sediment,  solids,  and  container.  The 
samples  were  mixed  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey milk.  The  mixing  insured  a  uni- 
form sample  with  good  solid  content. 


An  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
cheese  is  being  made  this  year  by  stu- 
dents taking  cheese-making.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  results  are  very  satis- 
factory. 


R.  B.  Stoltz,  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
spent  the  latter  half  of  the  week  of 
Oct.  21  at  the  Pumpkin  Show  at  Circle- 
ville.    He  gave  special  demonstration 


work  on  milk  and  cream  testing.  R.  L. 
Fleming  also  did  similar  work  at  this 
show.  The  Extension  Department  gave 
a  display  at  the  show. 


Eleven  persons  besides  the  regular 
students,  have  taken  the  work  in  train- 
ing for  Advanced  Registry  testing. 


AGRONOMY  NOTES. 

Prof.  A.  G.  McCall  and  C.  S.  Wheeler 
recently  had  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy 
an  article  on  ''Ear  Characters  Not  Cor- 
related with  Yield  of  Corn. ' '  From  the 
summary  of  the  experiments  conducted 
it  was  shown  that  neither  length, 
weight,  circumference,  nor  density  of 
ear  is  correlated  with  yield. 


Prof.  Livingston,  who  is  at  Cornell 
on  leave  of  absence,  recently  wrote  a 
paper  on  Farm  Crops  which  was  very 
favorably  received  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
At  his  request  it  will  be  published  in 
book  form  in  "The  Rural  Text  Book 
Series"  of  which  Dr.  Bailey  is  the  orig- 
inator. The  exceptionally  favorable 
recognition  of  this  text  will  mean  much 
to  Prof.  Livingston  and  is  a  boost  for 
the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  National  Corn  Exposition  will  be 
held  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  Feb.  10-24,  1914.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Exposition  has  been 
held  in  the  Southwest.    It  is  funda- 
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mentally  educational  and  presents  a 
broad  view  of  agricultural  progress  and 
development  throughout  the  nation. 
Some  opposition  has  arisen  because  Dal- 
las is  so  far  removed  from  the  best 
corn  producing  land.  There  are  many 
reasons,  however,  why  the  Exposition 
should  be  held  there.  The  people  of 
Texas  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  im- 
proved agriculture  and  they  have  the 
largest  crop  producing  state  in  the 
Union.  Educational  exhibits  from  the 
several  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex- 
periment Stations,  and  Crop  Improve- 
ment Associations  will  be  a  feature. 
Special  efforts  should  be  made  by  corn 
growers  to  exhibit  at  this  Exposition. 
"The  betterment  of  Agriculture"  is  the 
slogan  which  is  creating  such  great  en- 
thusiasm in  this  undertaking. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently received  five  improved  varieties 
of  timothy  seed  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  an  extensive  experiment 
with  timothy  seed  has  been  carried  on 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  seed  will 
be  used  on  the  farm  in  their  test  plots 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  valu- 
able for  Ohio  conditions.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  hay  and  others  to  pasture. 
The  college  will  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  work  in  view  of  im- 
proving the  hay  crop  in  this  state. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  the  following  Agricultural 
Forecast:  The  combined  condition  of 
all  crops  on  Oct.  1  was  about  13.6% 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Farm  prices  for  staple  crops  in- 
creased about  2.1%  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct. 
1.  The  forecast  for  the  corn  crop  jus- 
tifies a  yield  of  22.2  bu.  per  acre  com- 
pared with  29.2  bu.  for  1912.  The  yield 
of  winter  wheat  is  the  largest  on  rec- 


ord and  the  yield  for  all  wheat  is  .7  bu. 
above  the  average  for  the  five  years, 
1908-1912.  The  indicated  yields  of  bar- 
ley, rye  and  buckwheat  are  also  consid- 
erably below  the  1912  average  and 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years.  As  to  other  crops,  cotton 
has  the  lowest  estimate  that  it  has  had 
in  the  past  ten  years.  The  poor  condi- 
tion of  all  crops  is  largely  due  to  the 
drouth  which  checked  their  develop- 
ment. 


Two  new  steel  corn  cribs  have  been 
constructed  just  south  of  the  horse  barn 
this  fall.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
now  has  six  of  these  cribs,  which  are 
giving  perfect  satisfaction. 


The  second  floor  of  the  new  machin- 
ery building,  which  is  located  just  back 
of  the  horse  barn,  is  being  equipped  for 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  work. 


General  rains  during  the  last  month 
over  the  wheat  districts  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  favor  seeding.  Crop  reports 
show  that  the  work  has  progressed  rap- 
idly. The  continued  drought  and  hot 
weather  of  August  reduced  the  acreage 
below  the  average,  but  it  is  thought 
that  more  than  usual  has  been  sown  in 
October.  Some  corn  ground  has  been 
sown  to  wheat  because  of  early  frosts. 
Such  land  is  in  good  tilth  and  can  be 
easily  prepared  at  slight  expense.  This 
is  especially  true  of  some  western 
states  where  corn  was  a  poor  crop  this 
year.   ^  

Ohio  boys  have  proved  that  there 
should  and  can  be  more  intensive  agri- 
culture in  the  state.  Earl  Bright,  of 
Putnam  County,  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  wheat  growing  contest  by  raising 
54  bu.  and  37  lbs  .on  an  acre.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  boys  had  over  40  bu.  per 
acre. 
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HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
NOTES. 

An  increase  of  61  stndents  over  the 
registration  of  last  year  brings  the  to- 
tal to  335  attending  the  Horticultural 
College  alone.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  Sophomores  and  this,  as  Prof.  Pad- 
dock says,  ''means  that  many  more  will 
complete  the  course."  Because  of  the 
lack  of  laboratory  facilities  an  unusual 
number  of  trips  have  been  made  to 
neighboring  orchards.  Each  member 
of  the  class  is  required  to  hand  in  a 
written  account  of  the  trips  taken. 


Prof.  Paddock  will  judge  the  apple 
show  which  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  on  the  -5th  of  November.  C.  B. 
Durmau,  "12,  is  secretary  of  the  show. 


Tuesday,  October  21,  was  set  aside  as 
National  Apple  Day  this  year.  Most 
people  are  probably  unaware  that  there 
is  such  a  day,  but  there  is,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  nine  years.  The  Inter- 
national Shippers'  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster 
the  advancement  of  apple  culture. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Apple  Show 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  January  20th 
to  23rd,  in  conjunction  with  the  4:7th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Hor- 
ticultural Societ3^  The  exhibit  will  be 
open  to  the  public  in  the  afternoons.  It 
is  thought  that  in  the  future  the  show 


will  be  adopted  by  one  of  the  state  de- 
partments identified  with  horticultural 
work.  I 


A  German  botanical  journal  has 
noted  a  case  where  vineyards  have 
shown  damage  resulting  from  their 
proximity  to  chemical  works.  Emana- 
tions from  these  works  deposited  pow- 
der on  the  foliage.  Analyses  of  the 
powder  showed  that  oxalic  acid  or  its 
salts  made  up  nearly  one-third  of  the 
powder.  The  wine  from  the  grapes  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  taste  that  Avas  attrib- 
uted to  their  absorption  of  the  foul 
gases  permeating  the  air. 


On  the  13th  of  October  the  Forestry 
Society  met  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Chief  Forester,  K.  S. 
Deitz ;  Assistant  Forester,  O.  D.  Marck- 
worth;  Forest  Assistant,  J.  E.  Jones; 
Forest  Ranger,  D.  G.  Tear;  Forest 
Guard,  H.  D.  Sheets. 


The  Department  of  Forestry  recently 
received  a  number  of  commercial  wood 
specimens  and  also  a  number  of  forest 
maps  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Forestry  Alumni  of  1913. 

G.  M.  Wikoff  is  at  present  working 
on  the  Pluma  National  Forest  Reserve 
in  California. 

W.  H.  Larrimer  is  an  assistant  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ray  Brock  is  lumbering  in  Tennessee. 

E.  M.  Selby  is  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Pataskala,  0. 

Agriculture  and  Botany  are  the  sub- 
jects which  "W.  E.  Davis  is  teaching  in 
a  High  School  in  Indiana. 

R.  C.  Hazier  is  with  the  Cloquet  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Cloquet,  Minn. 

E.  0.  Blair  is  one  of  the  landscape 
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gardeners  with  0.  C.  Simmons  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

' '  Dutch ' '  Stover  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  Oregon,  where  he  intends 
to  enter  the  lumber  business. 

J.  "W.  Calland  and  Kirk  DeBois  are 
with  the  Forestry  Department  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  At  present 
they  are  engaged  in  field  work  iu 
Southern  Ohio. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  57  na- 
tive pine  species  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  25  are  of  a  Avestern  variety 
and  12  eastern. 


Much  of  the  cork  that  is  used  through 
out  the  world  comes  from  Portugal, 
which  harvests  about  50,000  tons  per 
year. 


The  forests  of  Norway  are  mostly  in 
private  or  municipal  ownership,  the  na- 
tion owning  28.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
forest  area. 


Squirrels  collect  much  of  the  seed 
used  for  planting  by  the  forest  service 
and  are  causing  the  forest  rangers  a 
large  amount  of  trouble. 


.  Fifteen  girls,  one  from  each  of  the 
fifteen  Southern  States,  are  to  be  given 
a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  re- 
ward for  work  done  in  connection  with 
girls'  canning  clubs,  which  are  con- 
ducted under  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  order  to  determine  which 
girls  shall  be  chosen  a  choice  is  first 
made  in  each  county.  A  state  contest 
is  then  held,  usually  in  connection  with 
a  State  Fair,  in  which  the  winners  are 
selected.  Many  of  the  girls  have  made 
a  profit  of  $100  on  a  tenth  acre  plot. 
One  girl  produced  5,938  lbs.  of  tomatoes 
on  one  of  these  plots.  The  work  is  be- 
ing  done  similarly  in  the  Northern 


States  and  satisfactory  results  are 
hoped  for  throughout  the  country.  The 
organization  is  closely  allied  with  the 
Boys'  Corn  Growing  contests  and  a 
wide-spread  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  the  work. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Places  on  the  dairy  team  were 
closely  contested  for  this  year.  The 
men  who  represented  the  Ohio  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  were  J.  W.  Henceroth,  Gr.  D.  Nor  - 
ton, and  H.  P.  Stillman.  Much  work 
was  done  on  some  of  the  best  herds  of 
the  state  both  before  and  after  the  team 
was  chosen. 


The  International  Live  Stock  Judg- 
ing Team  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
Competition  is  keen  for  places  on  the 
team.  The  Advanced  Judging  Class 
has  taken  many  trips  to  studs,  flocks, 
and  herds  in  the  state  and  has  visited 
several  fairs.  Some  of  the  places  that 
have  been  or  will  be  visited  are  Dela- 
ware Pumpkin  Show,  Lancaster  Fair, 
Osborne  and  Shepard's  Poland  China 
farm  at  Davis,  Palmer's  Southdown  and 
Shropshire  farm  at  Pataskala,  Carpen- 
ter and  Ross'  farm  at  Mansfield,  and 
Bell  Bros.'  stud  of  Percheron  and  Bel- 
gian horses  at  Wooster.  A  trip  will  also 
be  made  to  Green  County,  where  there 
are  some  Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland  Chi- 
na hogs ;  Cheviot,  Dorset,  Shropshire, 
and  Lincoln  sheep ;  and  Shorthorn  and 
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Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  0.  E.  Brad- 
fute's  farm  at  Xenia,  and  Mahan  Bros.' 
farm  at  Osborne  will  be  two  of  the 
Greene  County  objective  points. 


The  Animal  Husbandr}^  Department 
will  be  well  represented  at  the  Inter- 
national this  year.  The  live  stock  which 
will  be  sent  consists  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  Two  Red  Poll  and  two  Short- 
horn steers  will  be  entered.  A  pen  of 
four  Berkshires  and  a  pen  of  six  York- 
shires will  comprise  the  hogs  that  will 
be  taken.  In  the  mutton  classes  three 
Southdown,  three  Cheviot,  and  two 
Dorset  wethers  will  be  entered.  All  the 
animals  to  be  taken  appear  very  prom- 
ising and  much  is  expected  from  them. 


Prof.  Eckmann,  of  New  Hampshire 
State  College,  with  the  dairy  team  from 
that  place  visited  Ohio  State  on  their 
way  to  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Chicago.  Prof.  Eckmann  was  formerly 
employed  on  the  Hartman  Farm.  He 
took  the  team  out  to  the  farm  to  work 
on  some  of  the  Hartman  prize  winners. 


A  special  course  in  Poultry  Husban- 
dry in  connection  with  the  Short 
Course  has  been  arranged  to  be  given 
from  Jan.  5  to  Feb.  27,  1914.  Many  spe- 
cial features  have  been  planned  which 
will  make  the  course  a  very  popular 
one.  In  connection  with  it  Prof.  Hine 
will  give  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on 
Bee  Keeping.  Chas.  McClave,  of  New 
London,  will  be  present  for  two  weeks 
and  will  give  special  work  in  judging. 
Dr.  Brumley,  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
will  talk  on  Poultry  Diseases.  Mr. 
Brownell,  of  "Washington  C.  H.,  will 
give  several  lectures  on  the  handling 


of  eggs  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
duce dealer.  Miss  White,  of  the  Do- 
mestic Science  Department,  will  lecture 
and  give  demonstrations  on  methods  of 
cooking  poultry,  and  will  explain  the 
adaptability  of  different  kinds  of  poul- 
try for  cooking  purposes.  Mr.  Rouns- 
ley,  manager  of  the  Aldrich  Poultry 
Farm,  will  give  several  talks  concern- 
ing the  breeding  and  care  of  White 
Orpingtons.  There  are  several  other 
speakers  Avho  will  round  out  a  well- 
planned  course. 


The  practical  side  of  poultry  house 
construction  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
class  in  Poultry  Husbandry  under  Prof. 
Jacoby.  Plans  were  given  by  the  pro- 
fessor, but  the  students  are  required  to 
figure  the  bill  of  lumber,  cost  of  foun- 
dation, and  all  other  details.  The  poul- 
try house  is  to  be  constructed  entirely 
b}^  the  students. 


Pete  Wilson,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  beef  cattle  at  the  Univer- 
sity barns,  is  now  enrolled  in  the  Vet- 
erinary College. 


Authorities  no  longer  expect  to  cap- 
ture the  men  who  recently  killed  the 
pure-bred  Berkshire  hog  belonging  to 
the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
A  corn  shock  in  the  field  below  the  hog 
barns  was  torn  down  to  cover  the  head 
and  entrails  and  this  led  to  the  discov- 
ery the  next  morning.  The  vandals 
concealed  their  tracks  by  wading  the 
Olentangy  River.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  about  this  time  last  year  a 
pure-bred  Jersey  cow  and  a  valuable 
hog  were  killed  in  the  same  manner. 
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boosting  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ought  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1913-1914. 

To  those  who  neglected  to  learn  to  dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows : 
NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:    Auto  4431;  Main  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday  evening,  November  21st, 
7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 

HIGH  STREET  ACADEMY, 
199%  S.  High  St.    Phones:   Auto  3456;  aiain  5877. 
'/Mfifiti'^W^IIl^A  Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  19th, 

^i'^  ]flfi^ml^!uWk.        ^ '"^^  o'clock.    First  lesson. 

\L/ S  LMSr.  OAK  STREET  ACADEMY, 

827  Oak  St.    Phone:  Auto  7105. 

The  Academy  has  been  arranged  for  function?  of  all  sizes  and 
Dance  Correctly.  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons  -   5  00 

The  Boston  taught  by  private  instruction. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three-Step,  Columbus  Minuet  and  Rye- Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 
WINTER  PAVILION — Located  in  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  Plan. 

Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Club  Dances,  Fraternity  Hops, 

etc. 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 
$18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 


The 

Please 


College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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"S'a-miUunt" 
Satlnrij 

THE  HOME  OF  EVERYTHING 
THAT'S  GOOD  IN  TAILORING 

Prices  are  Popular.    Specials  in  Overcoats  and  Raincoats.    See  Onr 

Suits  at  $20.00. 

Onr  Clothes  Hospital  and  Laundry  is  also  at  your  service. 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 


Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
College  Men's  Shoes 


Here  are  the  New  Swagger  Shoes  for  Fall. 
The  Sort  of  Shoes  College  Men  insist  on  hav- 
ing. 

Here's  one  of  the  English  Models.  Note  the 
Class  and  Stvle  to  this  Shoe. 


5ATES 

SHOE  EXPERT 

r?  EAST  GAV  STREET 
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COR.  HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE.,  5  Minutes'  Walk  from  Ohio  State 

Weekly  reception  Friday  evenings 


The  original  Maurice  Tango,  One-Step  and 
Cuban  Waltz  taught  Monday  evenings 
or  by  appointment. 


PROF.  H.  J.  GUERR. 

Business  and  Residence 
Phones: 

Aut.  8584  Bell,  N.  1759 


TUITION 

Private  lessons    1.00 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  seven  lessons   5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  six  lessons   4.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  any  hour — morning,  after- 
noon or  evening.  We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  dance 
in  one  term  of  private  or  class  lessons. 

Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Clubs,  Eecep- 
tions,  Card  Parties  and  Fraternity  Hops. 


+  1 1 1 1  M  1 1 1 1 1 1  M  s  n  I  i  n  IB  I  M  I 
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Young  Men's  Hats 

The  Popular  Eastern  College  styles  in  Soft  and  Stiff  Hats 
for  Fall  are  now  here. 

KORN 

Hatters  to  Father  and  Son. 
285  NORTH  HIGH  TWO  STORES  185  SOUTH  HIGH 


BROSMER'S 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 
We  Do  Catering. 

HIGH  ST.,  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVENUE 


Student's  Headquarters 


Come  in  and  get  acquainted. 

For  University  Information  ask 
'^Frosty." 


Kiler-Walters  Drug  Co. 

11th  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 
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Jack  Earl 


Ben  Williams 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cipr  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 
1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  lltli  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 


1  Hardware  Co. 


The  McDonald  i 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


]§  We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business 


•■^^IMMM^  ?MM^^  ^^^(MMJ #1?^ 


Neat  Dress  is  the  Signature 
of  Prosperity.  Let 

S.  BLOOM 

The  Tailor 

fit  you  with  a  fall  suit  and  overcoat. 


682  N.  HIGH  ST. 


Bell,  Main  599 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 


Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  0. 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP  ELEVENTH  AVE. 


( 
i 

)RR-KIEFEI 

n 

:0LVMBV5,( 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 

''Just  a  little  better  than  the  best'' 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

).    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds — RIGHT 
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Get  The  Best 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Foldei 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.   A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


''Never  put  off  'till  tomorrow,  the  shirt  you  should  change  today." 

Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing,  Tailoring 

''THE  STUDENT  LAUNDEY"  eaters  to  the  STUDENT  trade  at  low  prices. 

Cit?.  8925  North  2832  === 


LOOK  FOR 

THIS  SIGN 


1534-N'HIGH 


NINTH  AVE. 

AND  HIGH. 


COLVMBVS.  OHIO. 


I         MARZETTI  I 

j  Restaurant  j 

I  1548  N.  HIGH  ST.  I 

f 

■J  Headquarters  for  "Ohio  State"  Boys,  g 

m  ^. 
I         STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  | 

p         FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH  g 

I  POOL.  t 


When  making  purchases  please  mention 
The  Agricuhural  Student 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Typewriter  Used  By 


''Big  Business^^ 

Yours  for  17  Cents  a  Day 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  jSTo.  5 — the  famous  Printype  Model  used  by  the  world's 
greatest  firms  and  corporations — is  offered  to  anyone,  anywhere,  for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

The  same  model  which  the  purchasing  agents  of  ''Big  Business"  buy  by  the  HUN- 
DRED, now  sold  to  the  public  for  PENNIES. 

—Sold  at  the  regular  $100  price,  but  ON  TERMS  SO  EASY  that  each  machine 
quickly  pays  for  itself.  The  price  includes  all  the  latest  improvements,  the  special  time- 
saving  devices  and  the  beautiful  new  Printype  obtainable  only  on  this  model. 

A  PROFIT-SHARING  AGENCY  PLAN 

We  now  have  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  more  than  15,000  Oliver  Lo- 
cal Agencies.  These  agents  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  profits  on 
sales  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  places  where 
no  agencies  are  establiished. 

Applicants  for  Oliver  Local  Agencies  must 
be  earnest  workers.  They  need  not  have  had 
previous  experience. 


We  enroll  them  at  once  in  The  Oliver  School 
of  Practical  Salesmanship  and  teach  them  sell- 
ing— all  as  part  of  the  free  training  given  Oli- 
ver Agents. 

When  they  have  proved  their  worth,  we  pro- 
mote them  to  the  direct  service,  in  which  they 
may  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  Com- 
pany. 

One  of  our  general  officials  began  his  Oliver 
career  as  a  Local  Agent  at  Waco,  Texas. 


OLIVETS 

THB  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

The  Oliver  is  the  best  seller  because  it  is  the  best  typewriter.  It  has  many  exclusive  feat- 
ures. It  is  the  only  typewriter  that  PRINTS  PRINT.  It  really  owns  and  controls  Printype, 
now  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  single  advance  ever  made  in  typewriter  construction. 

We  GUARANTEE  Printype  to  be  exclusivelj^  used  on  Oliver  Typewriters. 

Oliver  Agents  sell  Printype  Olivers  in  thousands.    The  demand  is  voluntary  and  steady. 

Oliver  Agents  are  permitted  to  sell  on  our  17- 
Cents-a-Day  Plan,  which  puts  the  Oliver  in  every- 
one's reach.  Agents  may  even  secure  their  own  sam- 
ple outfits  on  the  17-Cents-a-Day  Plan  and  let  their 
agency  earnings  help  carry  the  deal. 

Oliver  Agents  are  protected  in  exclusive  selling 
rights  in  the  territory  given  them.  They  own  the 
local  typewriter  business. 

When  you  apply,  be  sure  to  give  some  details 
about  the  typewriter  sales  possibilities  of  your  town, 
village  or  city. 

We  like  and  reward  promptness. 

Full  details  of  Agency  Proposition,  a  specimen 
of  Printype,  the  17-Cents-a-Day  Plan  and  other  in- 
teresting information  will  be  sent  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  application.  (326) 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Agency 


42  WEST  BROAD  STREET, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  OLD  SAW 


"Don't  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket," 


is  a  valuable  maxim,  especially  to  farmers.  The  great  damage  done 
to  the  Southern  farmer  by  an  occasional  shortage  in  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  largely  overcome  by  a  practical  applica,tion  of  the  above 
adage.  He  has  learned  to  plant  other  crops  in  addition  to  cotton.  Life 
insurance  is  the 


BASKET  THAT  HOLDS  THE  GOLDEN  EGG 


•f  protection.  It  protects  the  mortgage,  protects  the  accumulated 
savings,  protects  the  wife  and  children,  and  protects  old  age.  Life 
Insurance  is  more  than  protection.  It  is  the  best  means  of  saving ;  it  is 
one  of  life's  solid  comforts,  and  an  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
present  age.   Have  you  put  aside  the  golden  egg? 


UNION  CENTRAL  of  Cincinnati 


Ohio's  Largest  Financial  Institution, 
Organized  in  1867. 
Assets  Over  $95,000,000. 
$70,000  in  mortgage  loans  on  first-class  farms. 
The  Union  Central  leads  the  field  in 


For  cost  of  insurance  at  your  age  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low : 

Lot  H.  Brown,  Mgr.,  The  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co., 
304-5  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir — You  may  send  me  information  respecting  the  cost  of  a 

policy  for  $   .    I  assume  no  obligation  by  signing 

or  sending  this  resquest. 

Name  Date  of  birth  

Address   Occupation  


INSURE  WITH  THE 


LOW  NET 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing  and  we 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


IVIinor's  Fluid 


A  GUARANTEED 


I  SHEEP  AND  HOG  DIP  I 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co.  t 

1519  Columbus  Ed.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  i I  I  I  I i I  I  11  I  I  I  I  I  I 

:  Polled  Herefords  : 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed. 

•  Ashland  Stock  Farm 

"Write  for  Information  to 
:  E.  FIELD  &  SON,     CAMDEN,  OHIO.  [  \ 

I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  11  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  1  11  I  I  I 


When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Instruments 
and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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i  75  Head  Durocs  For  Sale  ii 

Public  Sale  of  High-class  Durocs,  Nov.  13,  1913,  at  Kingston, 
Ohio,  40  miles  south  of  Columbus  on  Scioto  Valley  Traction  and  N. 
&  W. 

RENICK  W.  DUNLAP 

0.  S.  U.,  '05. 

j.H^.|.^..M,.g.,i  g  I  I M  n.|.  g  .i-t-B        I  g  I  a  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  M  B  I  I  1 1 


White- Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  ca^^^'^^mase;  o. 


WHEN  IT'S 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
or  ENGRA  VINGS 


of  any  kind 
see  or  write 


Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

8OV2  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 

The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  have  been  com- 
bined to  secure  large  growthy  individuals, 

RED  COLONEL 

the  noted  sire  of  foundation  stock  is  used  in  my  herd. 


BREEDING  STOCK 

of  foundation  quality 

—  FOR  SALE  — 

DR.  V.  E.  MICHAELS 

CLASS  '04  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO 
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Shepard  &  Osbun 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Breeders  of  Poland 
 China  Hogs  


STOCK  BRED  FROM  THE  TWO  GREAT  SIRES, 
SENTINEL  AND  WHIRLWIND. 
BOTH  ARE  SIRES  OF  GRAND  CHAMPIONS 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturers 

  HIGH  GRADE   

;  Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments  i 


2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe 
Per  ^  doz.,  $5.50;  doz.. . 
Dehorners,  $6.50  to.  . .  . 
Impregnators,  $2.50  to.  . 


$1.25 
10.00 
14.00 
6.00 
3.50 


Fig.  2031.  Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to.  . . 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO 

I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  H  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  ■  I  I  I  1  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
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BOARS  AND  GILTS 


For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Dnroc,  Boars  and  Gilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immuned.  They  are  just  what  ^ve  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sfi«» 


B 


EES  for  the  FARM 

Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  prof- 
its.   If  you  are  interested  in  them  send 
for  a  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.    Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  Co.,  Box  391,  Medina,  O. 


Pure  Bred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send    for    FREE    Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton, 
Sec'y.  Box  154.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Subscribe  for  The  Agricuhural  Student 


"THE  HOUSE  WITH  FACILITIES" 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 
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Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stocit 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.    We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPAETMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDEY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Subscribe  for 
::  The  Agricultural  Student  :: 
::  the  leading  publication  :: 
of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States 


The 

Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer  milk, 
and  more  butter  than  any  other 
known  breed,  at  a  lower  keeping 
cost.  She  does  it  continuously  and 
persistently.  Her  milk  and  butter  bring . 
better  prices  than  the  product  of  any 
other  dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

"FEEDS  AND  FEEDING" 

"THE  STOCKMAN'S  BIBLE" 

By  PEOF.  W.  A.  HENRY 

Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding  Price,  $2.25 

Agricultural  Student,  one  year  Price,  $1.00 

$3.25 

Combination  Price   $2.50 

Breeder's  Gazette,  one  year  Price,  $1.75 

Agricultural  Student j  one  year  Price,  $1.00 

$2.75 

Combination  Price     $1.75 

The  Agricultural  Student  Publishing  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

NOTE — This  offer  for  Feeds  and  Feeding  does  not  apply  to  Students 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College.   Book  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
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Prairie 
State 


PHOSPHATE 


MEANS  QUALITY 


It  practically  all  passes  through  100  mesh  screen. 
We  will  guarantee  90  per  cent  through  200  mesh,  if  desired. 
It  all  analyzes  12^  to  13  per  cent  phosphorus. 
We  will  furnish  14  per  cent  phosphorus,  through  200  mesh  screen, 
if  you  order  it. 

We  are  NOT  manufacturers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  with  a 
"ground  rock  branch,  or  department.''  Our  business  is  exclusively 
the  production  of  finely  ground  Phosphate  Eock. 

OUR  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  IS  POSITIVELY  THE  FINEST  GROUND 
AND  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ON  THE  MARKET. 

We  Ship  Promptly. 

We  also  ship  LIMESTONE  for  agricultural  use. 
Write  us  for  Delivered  Prices. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
1531  Lytton  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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There  is  only  one  manure  spreader  which  can  spread  an  8-foot  strip 
from  a  3-foot  wagon  body  because  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  FEARLESS 

MANURE  SPREADER 

is  the  only  one  with  a  Circular  Beater.  Yet  the  Fearless  tracks  with  an 
ordinary  wagon. 

The  Fearless  lays  the  manure  as  thick  on  the  edges  as  in  the  center 
of  the  strip. 

The  Fearless  shortens  the  time  of  spreading  and  gets  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  any  manure.  It  spreads  along  fence  rows,  up  against 
trees,  and  in  out  of  way  places  other  spreaders  cannot  reach. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  study  this  machine  and  see  how  different 
it  is  from  all  other  spreaders  in  results  it  secures. 

Send  for  Special  Spreader  Catalog  and  go  into  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  principles  involved. 

Ask  for  our  General  Catalog  which  contains  the  big  line  of  Walter 
A.  Wood  Farm  Implements^ — the  wonderfully  efficient  Admiral  Mower, 
harrows,  cultivators,  drills,  harvesters,  engines,  etc.  You  ought  to  study 
the  Wood  Line. 

Write  Us  Now. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

32  SWAN  STREET,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Be  Up-to-Date.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  old-fashioned 
oil  lamps.    Have  a  modern  lighting  system. 

Buy  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric 
Light  Plant  For  Your  Home. 


It  not  only  lights  your  house,  barn  and  yard  at  the  turn  of 
a  button  but  with  these  plants  it  is  easily  possible  to 

Do  the  Washing,  Run  the  Cream  Separator, 
Run  a  Water  Supply  System,  A  real  Vacuum 
Cleaner,  Electric  Flat  Iron,  Cooking  Appliances 
and  an  Electric  Fan  on  Hot  Summer  Days. 

With  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Plant  you  can  take  the  current  direct 
from  the  dynamo  or  from  the  storage  battery.  The  engine 
can  be  used  for  driving  other  machinery  or  water  systems. 

Operating  Expense  is  Very  Reasonable 

Engine  runs  as  well  on  low  priced  kerosene  as  on  gasoline. 
Outfit  is  complete  and  includes  everything  you  need  for 
lighting  except  the  wiring. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  FX  |890 

Fairbanks^  Morse  &  Co.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  Chicago 

Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Traction  Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants 
 Electric  Motors.  Wind  Mills,  FpRd  Grindprs.  Saw  Frames.  Marine  Engines.  Spray  Outfits, 
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The  Reason  for  Our  Success 

There  were  eight  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  Rock  Phosphate  when  we  began  business  in  June, 
1911,  but  we  are  now  supplying  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
Rock  Phosphate  used. 

Here's  What 
WeVe  Done 

We  have  raised  the  grade  from  12%  to  13%.  That  means 
that  where  you  formerly  received  240  pounds  of  phosphorus  in 
each  ton  of  Rock  Phosphate  you  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  of 
260  pounds  when  you  buy  from  us. 

We  have  increased  the  degree  of  fineness  from  a  guarantee 
of  90%  to  pass  a  screen  having  3,600  openings  to  the  square 
inch  to  a  guarantee  that  95%  of  our  phosphate  will  pass  a 
screen  with  10,000  openings  to  the  square  inch. 

The  average  analysis  of  our  shipments  for  the  past  two 
years  show  that  we  give  on  each  carload  an  excess  of  390 
pounds  of  phosphorus,  worth  $12.00  to  $15.00,  above  our  guar- 
antee. 

When  any  business  concern  forges  ahead  of  its  competitors 
the  reason  can  be  found  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  the  price, 
or  the  service. 

Let  us  give  you  further  proof  of  the  high  quality  of  our 
product ;  quote  you  prices ;  and  demonstrate  our  willingness 
and  ability  to  handle  your  orders  satisfactorily. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

GROUND  ROOK  DEPARTMENT, 
Columbia^  Tenn. 
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New  TimeSj 
New  Things 

The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
way  to  the  new.  At 
every  farmers'  meeting 
lOne  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a  balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  mucli 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 
in  farmers'  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  tlic  new  things 
that  you  hear.     Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  Institute  meets. 

A  supply  of  these  is  furnished  hy  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Farmers'  Club  Ofi&cer  on  request.    It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III.        Bank  &  Trust  B!dg.,  Savannah,  6a,     Whitney  Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Empire  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  6a. 


I  I  I  I  I 
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The  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Acid  Phosphate,  Complete  Fertil- 
izers and  Animal  Tankage 

Importers  of 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Kainit  and  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Our  plant  is  modern  and  our  shipping 
facilities  unsurpassed.  Write  us  for 
prices  on  your  requirements  for  mixed 
goods  or  materials. 

C.  B.  YOUNG,  General  Manager, 
Class  "Oo. 

Factory  and  Offices,  Windsor  Ave.  and 
Penna  R.  R 

Three-quarters  of  a  Mile  Directly  East 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds. 


I  11  I  I 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The 
Agricultural 
Student 

and  keep  in  touch  with  the 

Agricultural 
College 
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Wing's  Quality  Seeds 

Are  known  everywhere.  Our  ALFALFA  SEED  is  famous  for  its 
purity  and  quality ;  we  sell  nothing  but  the  best  AMERICAN-GROWN 
seed. 

CORN  SOY  BEANS 

Our  own  improved  strains. 

VETCH  and  MELILOTUS 

The  Great  Soil  Restorers. 

A  full  line  of  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.    Send  for  our  free 

catalogue. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


The  Agricultural  Student  and  The 
Breeders'  Gazette  one  year 
for  $1.75 


I 
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"The  Name 
Tells  a  True 
Story." 


'The  Superior 
feed  sows 
every  seed." 


Superior  Drills  are  used 
in  every  grain  growing  country 
on  earth  wherever  grain  is  grown 


Superior  Drills  are 
made  in  every  style  and  in 
all  sizes,  from  one  horse  up. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills  are 
sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send  for 
the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 

The  American  5 eedin6  /IaChine  Co.  t^cbeebE^Eb 
Springfield.  Ohio,  U.6.A. 
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IT  PAVS  TO 


SPRAY  MYERS  WAY 

WITH  A  MYERS  BUCKET,  BARREL  OR  POWER  OUTEIT 


The  majority  of  fruit  growers 
Spray  Myers  Way,  regularly, 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  for 
results  that  are  assured — ^better 
fruit  and  larger  yields.  Others 
spray  only  intermittently  and  are 
more  or  less  indifferent  as  to 
equipment,  right  methods  and 
spraying  seasons — their  returns 
gauge  up  to  their  spraying  stand- 
ards. 

Year  after  year,  for  over  25 
years,  we  have  been  building 
MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  per- 
fecting wherever  possible  and 
adding  many  new  and  proven 
outfits  to  aid  the  man  that  sprays 
and  makes  it  pay  to  Spray  Myers 
Way. 

The  line  is  now  complete  and 
includes  Myers  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Power  Outfits,  fully  equipped 
with  tested  hose,  standard  Noz- 
zles and  Fittings — ready  to  spray.' 

Our  Catalog  No.  SP13  shows 
all  styles  of  Myers  Spray  Pumps 
for  every  spraying  requirement, 
and  also  contains  valuable  spraj^- 
ing  information.  Ask  for  a  copy 
^mailed  to  interested  parties. 
Write  Department  S. 


IT'S  TIME 
FOR  FALL 
SPRAYINa 


P.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.         ^  -"o-"^ 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  ''Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 


Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect' 


Silos 


Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Guaranteed  not  to  crack.    Write  for 
illustrated,   descriptive-  booklet   giving  the   opinions   of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 
REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.       Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO.,  Memphis. Tenn. 


BUCKLYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


'  The  Buckeye 
a  wise  buy" 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill  —  features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only- 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seei: 
the  Buckeye  Drill.    Send  for  catalog. 


TTte^mencan  5eec^/i$rMic/i/neCa 

INCORPORATED^      , , -   ^  ^ 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


THEY  WIN  ON  MERIT 

For  Purity,  Strength  and 
Eeliability 

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish 
Dairy  Preparations 

^Butter  Color 
Danish  i  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Extract 

LACTIC  FERMENT  CULTURE 
CHEESE  COLOR  TABLETS 
RENNET  TABLETS 

are  the  Leaders  and  indorsed  by  most 
of  the  Prize-Winning  Butter  and  Cheese 
Makers. 

I       The  Best  is  Always  the  Cheapest. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The 
Agricultural 
Student 

and  keep  in  touch  with  the 

Agricultural 
College 
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The  Phoenix  Ice  Machine  Co. 

REFRIGERATING  ENGINEERS 

Specialize  in  Designing,  Manufacturing,  and  Installing  Ice  Making  and  Eefrig- 
erating  Equipment  in  All  Sizes  for 

BUTTER,  MILK,  EGGS,  CHEESE  and 
ICE  CREAM  INDUSTRY 


Eeferences  and  Catalog  Upon  Eequest. 


WEST  28th  STREET,  COR.  CHURCH  AVE.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Three  Years  of  Complete  Victory 

FOR  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

===^  ATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1912 

'^^'^^^^^jj^^^         American  Cheese   First  Prize 


^-^^^^  \     J'P^  T!  ^  ^  Brick  Cheese   First  Prize 

pM*'i  a!    11      /      Limburger  Cheese  First  Prize 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1911 

American  Cheese   First  Prize 

Brick  Cheese   First  Prize 

Limburger  Cheese  First  Prize 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1910 

American  Cheese   First  Prize 

Largest  and  only  Up-to-Date      Brick  Cheese   First  Prize 

Rennet  Factory  in  America       Limburger  Cheese   No  Prize  Offered 

All  this  PRIZE  CHEESE  made  with 

The  Marschall  Rennet  Extract 

THE  STANDARD  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  MARSCHALL  DAIRY  LABORATORY 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

 ^  
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FAIRMONT 

WE  BUY 

Hand  Separator  Cream  for  Cash. 
FRESH  EGGS. 
Country  Butter. 
Live  Poultry. 

WE  SELL 

Famous  "BETTER  BUTTER." 
Pure  Artificial  Ice. 
Milk  Fed  Poultry. 
Cooking  Butter. 
Fresh  Eggs. 
Cheese. 

WE  OPERATE 

200  Car,  Public  Cold  Storage  House  (Fire  Proof). 


FAIRMONT 


The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

239  W.  SPRING  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Bell,  Main  4239   Phones  Citizens  2929 
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Are  equipped  with  a 
perfect  oiling  system 

In  a  machine  which  is  operated  at  the  speed  required  for  a 
cream  separator  perfect  oiling  is  very  necessary. 

The  new  system  of  De  Laval  automatic  oiling  provides  for  a 
constant  and  liberal  supply  of  CLEAN  oil  to  every  wearing  surface 
of  the  machine  at  all  times.  Ther  are  no  oil 
holes  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  perhaps  to  be 
neglected  altogether,  and  every  part  is  sup- 
plied with  clean  oil  from  the  oil  reservoir 
automatically  and  constantly. 

In  other,  so-called,  automatic  oiling  sys- 
tems some  of  the  parts  have  to  be  oiled  by 
hand  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting 
rid  of  dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil  from  the 
outside  or  of  small  particles  of  metal  that 
come  from  wear,  so  that  after  a  short  time 
the  oil  supply  becomes  foul  and  injurious  to 
the  finely  adjusted  wearing  parts. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  the  only  automatic  oiling  system  which  provides  for  a  constant 
'supply  of  fresh  oil  and  at  the  same  time  the  constant  discharge  of 
the  used  oil  together  with  all  worn  metal  particles  or  dirt  which 
may  have  gotten  into  the  used  oil. 

The  perfect  system  of  De  Laval  lubrication  means  an  easier 
running  and  a  much  longer  wearing  machine.  Visit  the  local 
De  Laval  agent  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  advantages  of  De  Laval 
automatic  oiling. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


